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and meet at the Century Plaza. 


Century Plaza is the world’s most citement of Los Angeles in every everywhere. 
beautiful hotel. A single glance will inch of the hotel. Of course at any Western Inter- 
tell you why. You'll see it in the quality and national Hotel, you'll come across 
Like all Western International variety of the restaurants. The tempo the same kind of excellence. Always 
Hotels, Century Plaza’s beauty is of the Lobby Court. The great en- individual. And as unique as the 
much more than skin deep. This is tertainment of the Westside Room, surrounding city. 
apparent in the great food. The ser- the Hong Kong Bar. And the But why not discover all 
vice. And the unique color and ex- — genuine warmth and friendliness this for yourself? 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 


Executive Offices - The Olympic, Seattle, Washington 


; ; oer . 1p) - ' ose 
Western International Hotels operates over 70 hotels in 13 countries, including Continental Plaza, Chicago; Bonaventure, Montreal; llikai, Honolulu 
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St. Francis, San Francisco; and Camino Real, Mexico City. For reservations, ask your travel agent or see the Yellow Pages 
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Why did over 3/4 million record and 
tape collectors pay *5 to join 


Record Club of America <4. 
when other record or tape clubs ONLY $2.50 


would have accepted them free? MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY 


capitor | Rca victor | steres Tape COMPLETE TAPE SERVICE A 
appiccidl aed Record Club artridge RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA EXTRA MEMBERSHIE FEE 
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LP DISCOUNTS TO 7 9°%—PRICES AS 
tow as 99¢ per rEcorD! 


Typical all-label “Extra Discount" sale 


BUDGET SERIES AT Y2 PRICE...$ .99 
Frank Sinatra + Petula Clark + Glen Campbell 
Nat Cole + Dean Martin * Dave Brubeck 
Jack Jones * John Gary and others. 


BUDGET SERIES AT 2 PRICE $1.25 


Woodie Guthrie * Oistrakh + Richter « Callas 
Rod McKuen « Tebaldi * Steinberg * Krips 
Peter Seeger * Munch + Casals and others... 


BEST SELLERS AT 2 PRICE $2.49 


Herb Alpert * Simon & Garfunkel * Ramsey Lewis 
Belafonte * Supremes * Mamas & Papas 

The Cream * Eddie Arnold * Monkees and others... 

plus... from 50% to os high os 79% discount on 















Choose any LP or tape 
on any label! No excep 
tions! Over 300 differ 
NO YES! ent ufacturers 
* including Columbia, 
RCA Victor, Capitol, 
Angel, London, etc, 
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No obligations! No 
! uota! Tak 
12 NONE! frany: os few, or none 


at all if you so decide! 
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$83.76 
















You get discounts up 

] to 79% OFF. Guaran 
ALWAYS! teed never less than a 
third! No exceptions! 
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TAPE DISCOUNTS— 33/3 % —ALL LABELS 


Cartridges, Cassettes and Reel-to-Reel 
























There are n ards 
which you must return 


NEVER! fips you want are sent 



























; . % Choose any LP or tape x Every record and tape 

bapednese let daa ask on any label! No excep- brand new, first quality, 

o. send Shem tions! Cartridges and factory fresh—and guar- 

re cassetes included! anteed fully returnable! 

see \ *% No “quotas” to buy. *% All orders shipped 

SELECTIONS. ping on cycle Take 0 records or tapes same day received —no 
TO ARRIVE or 100! long waits! 

* Save! Discounts up to *% No “hold back” on 

AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS”—ONLY BENEFITS! oeenertr as low as ae new records and 





This is the way you want it—the 
only record and tape club with no 
Strings attached! Ordinary rec- 
ord or tape clubs make you 
choose from just a few labels— 
usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes 
a year usually at full price—to 
fulfill your obligation, And if you 
forget to return their monthly 
card—they send you a record or 
tape you don't want and a bill 
for $4.98, $$.98 or $6.95! In ef- 


pon with check or moncy order 
NOT for regular $5.00 fee—but 
only HALF THAT PRICE... 
just $2.50. You SAVE $2.50 
This entitles you to LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP — and you never 
pay another club fee 
Look What You Get 
Lifetime Membership Card — 
guarantees you brand new LP's 
and tapes at discounts up to 79% 
..» Never less than 4 off 


World's largest Master Catalog of 

available LP's to choose from when 

you join Record Club of America 
Lists over 15,000 available LP's on all labels! Clas- 
sical—Popular—Jazz—Folk—Broadway & Hollywood 
sound tracks—Spoken Word—Rock and Roll-Comedy 

Rhythm & Blues—Country and Western—Dancing 

Listening—Mood! No Exceptions! 

Master Tape Catalog of available car- 

tridge, cassette and reel-to-reel tapes 

sent on request at no extra member- 


























fect, you may be charged almost double for Free Giant Master Catalog — lists available ship fee. 
your records and tapes. LP's of all labels! Over 15,000 listings! Also, SS SS ee eS 
But Record Club of America FREE Master Catalog of Tapes sent on RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA X 958K 
Ends All That! request | | 
We're the largest and only all label record Dise and Tape Guide~The Club's FREE | Club Headquarters, York, Pa. 17405 
and tape club in the world. Choose any LP Maxazine, and special Club sales announce - abfeng ; ” \ e 
or tape, including cartridges and cassettes ments which bring you news of just-issued | pte ard thaldagpae pomueiens Card, Free rh aged F | 
.on any label...including new releases. new releases and extra discount specials. atalog eck DOX below W you iso wish master ts 
No exceptions! Take as many, or few, or no : : | Catalog) and Disc and Tape Guide at this limited S | 
selections at all if you so decide. Discounts Guaranteed Same-Day Service Introductory Half Price membership offer. | enclose 
are GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% Record Club of America’s own computer | the regular $5.00 membership fee—but $2 50 (Ne ano | 
OFF! You never pay full-price! You get best system ships order same day received! Every club fee for the rest of my life.) This entities me to buy any 
sellers for as ral aad 99¢, plus a aeaait han- record brand new, fully guaranteed | LP’s and Tapes at discounts up to 79% plus a small mailing | 
dling and mailing charge. sib i Money Back Guarantee | and handling charge. | am not obliged to buy any records or 
How Can We Break All Record If you aren't absolutely delighted with our tapes—no yearly quota. If not completely delighted | may | 
and Tape Club Rules! discounts (up to 79%)—return items within | return items above within 10 days for immediate refund of | 
We are the only major record and tape club 10 days and membership fee will be re- | membership fee. (Send Master Tape Catalog 
NOT OWNED... NOT CONTROLLED... funded AT ONCE! Join over one million Also send ____Gift Membership(s) at $1.00 each to the | 
NOT SUBSIDIZED by any record or tape voaeet wite eS aon tape collectors now, | names on attached sheet. Indicate master catalogs required. | 
manufacturer anywhere. Therefore, we are Club Seaton Bl pret as | 1 enclose Total of $ ____ covering one $2.50 Lifetime 
never obliged by company policy to pia ate . . Ha. 17405 Membership plus any Gift Memberships at $1.00 each. | 
any one label, or honor the list price of any Your $2.50 membership fee entities you to | 
manufacturer. Nor are we prevented by dis- y 
tribution commitments, as are other major pe Bh nad a epe negdate ah pels | Print Name ~ aay | 
record or tape clubs, from offering the very ‘ wat elgnoors tor only 91.00 eac 
newest Fecords and tapes pi ed | 
Join Record Club of America now and take you get—the more you save! | | 
advantage of this special INTRODUCTORY City. State —Zip 
HALF PRICE membership offer. Mail cou- 38 R-2 © 1969 RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA, INC. 2 a a | 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Wednesday, September 10 
MARCUS WELBY, M.D. (ABC, 9-11 p.m.).* 
Robert Young stars as the dedicated fam- 
ily physician and James Brolin is his as- 
sistant in this movie (which becomes a 
series this fall). Guest stars include Anne 
Baxter, Susan Strasberg and Lew Ayres. 
MONSANTO NIGHT PRESENTS LENA HORNE 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Lena makes music 
with David (The Fugitive) Janssen, Singer 
O. C. Smith and Hungarian Folk Gui- 
tarist Gabor Szabo. 


Thursday, September 11 

NET PLAYHOUSE (NET, 8-9:30 p.m.). Lou 
Gilbert is a gentle ragpicker on the Man- 
hattan waterfront whose attempt to help 
a girl leads to his own destruction in 
Across the River. Repeat. 

PRUDENTIAL'S ON STAGE (NBC, 8:30-10 
p.m.). Sean Connery, Michael Caine, Paul 
Scofield, Anna Calder-Marshall and Sir 
Laurence Olivier star in the Emmy-win- 
ning “Male of the Species.” Repeat. 


Friday, September 12 

WHO KILLED LAKE ERIE? (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). Civilization. 

N.C.A.A. CENTENNIAL (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Film clips of famous plays and players high- 
light this commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of college football in the U.S. 


Saturday, September 13 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
8:30-11:15 p.m.). Gregory Peck in his Os- 
car-winning performance as the small-town 
Southern lawyer who defends a young 
black (Brock Peters) on a rape charge in 
To Kill a Mockingbird (1963). 

N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL (ABC, 9:30 p.m.-12:30 
a.m.). The Air Force Academy v. South- 
ern Methodist University at Dallas. 


Sunday, September 14 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE DOUBLE HEAD. 
ER (NBC, 1:30 p.m. to conclusion), The 
New York Jets—Buffalo Bills game from 
Buffalo is followed by a regional game. 
Check local listings for your area. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’'S CONCERT WITH LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
(CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). “Two Ballet Birds” 
are the musical scores of Swan Lake by 
Tchaikovsky and excerpts from The Fire- 
bird Suite by Stravinsky. 

ARCHIE AND HIS NEW PALS (CBS, 7:30-8 
p.m.). Archie, Reggie, Jughead, Veronica, 
Big Moose and a new character, Sabrina, 
the Teen-age Witch, come to animated 
life from the pages of the comics. 

DANNY THOMAS SPECIAL (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
“Make Room for Granddaddy” is a_re- 
union of the cast that made scratch for 
Danny for eleven seasons on the old Dan- 
ny Thomas show. 

THE BILL COSBY SHOW (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Bill stars as a high-school physical-edu- 
cation teacher, Chet Kincaid, who is con- 
stantly getting involved with other peo- 
ple’s lives. This week it is a garage me- 
chanic’s marital problems. Premiére. 

SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 p.m.). 
The Endless Summer (1966) is the tale of 
two California surfers and their travels in 
search of the perfect wave. 

N.F.L. PRE-SEASON GAME (CBS, 9 p.m. to 


* All times E.D.T. 


conclusion). The Baltimore Colts v. the 
Dallas Cowboys from the Cotton Bowl in 
Dallas. 

THE BOLD ONES (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). A 
new series of dramas about doctors, law- 
yers and law-enforcement officials, fea- 
turing three different casts. E. G. Mar- 
shall, John Saxon and David Hartman 
star as the modern medicine men in “To 
Save a Life.” Premiére. 


Monday, September 15 

MY WORLD AND WELCOME TO IT (NBC, 
7:30-8 p.m.). William Windom (John Mon- 
roe) is a cartoonist-writer in this comedy se- 
ries based on the work of Humorist James 
Thurber, Joan Hotchkis is his wife and 
Lisa Gerritsen is their daughter. Premiére. 

NET JOURNAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). “Still a 
Brother: Inside the Negro Middle Class” 
is a study of the middle-class Negro’s con- 
flict between his new status and his sym- 
pathy with the black movement. Repeat. 

PRO FOOTBALL—BIG GAME AMERICA (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Burt Lancaster narrates this 
salute to the 50th anniversary of pro 
football. 


Tuesday, September 16 

THE DEBBIE REYNOLDS SHOW (NBC, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). Debbie plays a housewife named 
Debbie Thompson who sets out to prove 
to her husband (Don Chastain) that she 
should be hired as a reporter on his news- 
paper. Premiére. 

THE FOLK GOSPEL MUSIC FESTIVAL (ABC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). A contemporary gospel 
music special featuring Mahalia Jackson, 
the Staple Singers, Clara Walker and the 
Gospel Redeemers. 


CINEMA 

ALICE'S RESTAURANT, Director Arthur 
Penn (Bonnie and Clyde) has transformed 
Arlo Guthrie's rambling, hilarious talking- 
blues record of a couple of seasons back 
into a melancholy epitaph for an entire 
era. With its combination of wild humor 
and lingering sadness, Restaurant is one 
of the most perceptive films about young 
people ever made in this country. 

MEDIUM COOL is dynamite. A loose nar- 
rative about a TV cameraman during last 
summer's Chicago convention, Cool is the 
most impassioned and impressive film so 
far this year. Haskell Wexler makes a daz- 
zling directorial debut by fusing dramatic 
and documentary footage into a vivid por- 
trait of a nation in conflict. 

STAIRCASE. Rex Harrison and Richard 
Burton portray two bickering homosexuals 
Struggling to stave off old age and lone- 
liness in this unobtrusive film that never 
yields to the temptation to play its two de- 
viate characters for laughs. 

THE WILD BUNCH. There’s a lot of blood 
in this raucous, magnificent western di- 
rected by Sam Peckinpah, and a good 
deal of hard-edged poetry as well. The plot 
—about a bunch of freebooters on the Tex- 
ican-Mexico border at the turn of the 
century, the actors are faultless to a 
man, and the film itself is one of the 
best of the year. 

MARRY ME, MARRY ME. Courtship, love 
and marriage in a community of French 
Jews are the subjects of this wistful film di- 
rected by Claude Berri (The Two of Us). 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Man’s first step 
on the moon lends new immediacy to Stan- 
ley Kubrick's epic film about a voyage to 


Jupiter that assumes awesome metaphys- 
ical consequences. Kubrick is one of the 
best American film makers, and 200/ may 
be his masterpiece. 

RUN WILD, RUN FREE. Parents who think 
that most matinee movies more often 
seem to be made by children than for 
them will be pleasantly surprised by this 
subtle, low-keyed allegory of childhood’s 
end about an autistic English boy (Mark 
Lester) and an almost magical white colt. 

EASY RIDER. A hippie voyage of discovery 
featuring Peter Fonda and Dennis Hopper 
(who also directed) bombing cross-coun- 
try on their cycles looking for the mean- 
ing of it all. The self-pity gets pretty 
thick at times, but there are some good vi- 
gnettes of rural America and a supporting 
performance by Jack Nicholson that is 
worth the price of admission. 

TRUE GRIT. John Wayne has his finest 
hour in this cornball western comedy. His 
genial, self-satirizing performance as an 
aging lawman proves that his nickname, 
Duke, has seldom been more apt. 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY. A slick package 
about being lonely and loveless in New 
York is directed by John Schlesinger in 
fashion-magazine style, but the acting of 
Dustin Hoffman and Jon Voight gives the 
film a sense of poignancy and reality. 

LAUGHTER IN THE DARK. Tony Richardson 
does his best film making since The En- 
tertainer in this smooth and savage ad- 
aptation of Vladimir Nabokov's novel 
about the hopeless love of a blind Eng- 
lish aristocrat (Nicol Williamson) for a bra- 
zen movie usherette (Anna Karina). 

Popi. The plight of the poor is told 
with humor and bite in this surprisingly 
successful comedy. Alan Arkin is magnif- 
icent as a Puerto Rican widower with 
three jobs, struggling to get his children 
out of a New York ghetto. 

THE DEVIL BY THE TAIL. Another droll 
essay by Philippe de Broca on the intri- 
cacies of love, starring Yves Montand at 
his sardonic best. 


BOOKS 

Best Reading 

DONA FLOR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS, by 
Jorge Amado. A leisurely, sensuous tale 
of a virtuous lady and her conjugal rites 
—as vivid and bawdy as Boccaccio. 

FLASHMAN: FROM THE FLASHMAN PAPERS 
1839-1842, edited and arranged by George 
MacDonald Fraser. But don’t believe it 
for a minute. Though it has fooled sev- 
eral scholars, Flashman is actually an 
agreeable fictional takeoff on assorted Brit- 
ish tales of derring-do in the days of the 
Empah. 

MILE HIGH, by Richard Condon. The au- 
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agement hopes to make your money 
' it considers sensible risks i in 








Would you call this a good investment? 


Think how many times you have seen 
ugly-duckling sites like this cleared 
for a brand new apartment house or 
office building or shopping complex. 

Investment opportunities of 
every type, for every pocketbook, ex- 
ist today. They include city lots and 
undeveloped acreage. Commercial 
properties and apartment units. Syn- 
dicates, where you join with other in- 
vestors to share property ownership. 
, Change is constant. Consult 
your Realtor.® He is expert in growth 


you or refer you to a colleague who 
specializes in specific types of real 
estate. 

Your Realtor is identified by 
the seal below, the nationally-known 
brand name symbol that only a Real- 
tor can display. 

National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


Realtor—a professional in real estate 
who subscribes to a strict Code of Ethics as a 
member of the local and state boards and of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Realtors’ National Foundation, Inc., 1300 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 





Adam and Eve, where are you? 


At least. time to set a good example for the rest of the world. And what better place to begin the beguine 


It’s time to start all over again. 


than here in the Bahama Out Islands: 
700 sunshiney, seabreezy tropic isles. | nspoiled. Untamed. Romantic. 
The clearest. bluest waters in the world. They shelter green gardens and castles of coral. 


\dam and Eve, for goodness sake, 


pe angen weasel Bahama Out Islands 
ABACO, GREAT EXUMA, ELEUTHERA, 2 ISLAND H WELLS. BIMINI, ANDROS. SAN A A ANT 





all a ~ Don’t get us wrong. We'd be the first to say a suitcase 


"Should be as nice looking as the clothes inside. But if the 
ease doesn't have a good body, you've got a, problem. 
»eWe give our soft, pretty case a stainless steel frame. 


or getting old before its time. We put foam- 
__ padded handles on to make it easier to carry® — 
_ (in case you have to carry it yourself). And ~ 
a non-spring combination lock you can 
set yourself. 
SS th But if you're really only 
“ WN looking for looks, our case is 
houndstooth tweed. As pretty 
as the kind that’s used to 
cover you. And we Scotchgard® 
the houndstooth before we put it 
on the case. Besides beige, there's 
blue and green. In lots of sizes, 
and a matching tote bag, too. 
You see, this strength stuff — 
is very important to us (we use 
it in all our hard cases). But we 
think we did a nice job of cov- 
ering it up. 
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thor's mania for mania is still evident. 
But this flawed novel about a man who in 
vented, and then profited from, Prohibition 
eventually settles into unpalatable allegory 

SHAW: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY (1856-1898), se 
lected by Stanley Weintraub. Shaw never 
wrote One. But this paste-and-scissors por- 
trait fashioned from fragments of the 
great man’s work serves its purpose well 
enough 

COLLECTED ESSAYS, by Graham Greene 
In retrospective notes and criticism, the 
prolific novelist provocatively drives home 
the same obsessive point: “Human nature 
is not black and white but black and 
grey.” 

PAIRING OFF, by Julian Moynahan. The 
book masquerades as a novel but is more 
like having a nonstop non sequitur Lrish 
storyteller around, which may on occasion 
be more welcome than well-made fiction 

SIAM MIAMI, by Morris Renek. The tri- 
als of a pretty pop singer who tries to 
sell herself and save herself at the same 
time. Astoundingly, she manages both 

THE END OF LIBERALISM, by Theodore J 
Lowi. Much liberal policy but little lib 
eralizing practice has characterized the 
U.S. Government for more than 30 years, 
says this University of Chicago professor, 
who argues for a dumping of pragmatism 
and political pluralism in favor of tough, 
well-planned and well-enforced Govern 
ment standards 

MYSTERIES OF EASTER ISLAND, by Francis 
Maziére. The brooding huge monoliths of 
Easter Island, 2,000 miles off the coast of 
Chile in the Pacific, have held an abiding 
fascination for 





archaeol 
about 


generations of 


ogists. Maziére has new theories 
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the men who produced them and why, 
though the impact of his research is some- 
what blunted by the fact that boulder- 
size chunks were lifted from previous work 
by an obscure Capuchin priest named Fa- 
ther Sebastian Englert 

THE YEAR OF THE WHALE, by Victor B 
Scheffer. The most awesome of mammals 
has been left alone by literary men al- 
most since Moby Dick. Now Dr. Scheffer, 
a scientist working for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, writes of the whale’s life 
cycle with a mixture of fact and feeling 
that evokes Melville's memory 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST, by Peter 
Kropotkin. The absorbing autobiography 
of a 19th century Russian prince turned an- 
archist who paid for his ideals in stretch 
es of penury and imprisonment. 

H. G. WELLS: HIS TURBULENT LIFE AND 
TIMES, by Lovat Dickson. Wells sold the 
masses On the future and the utopia that 
science would bring, but Dickson shows 
that inside the complacent optimist a pes 
simist was signaling wildly to get out. 

THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 1968, by 
Theodore H. White. Whether following 
the poetic figure of Eugene McCarthy 
into the night or documenting Richard Nix 
on’s electronic conquest of the nation, 
White is just as diligent as he was in his ac 
counts of the two previous presidential 
races. However, his protagonist lacks the 
kind of flamboyance that fires up White's 
romantic mind, and as a result, a gray 
pall hangs over much of the book 

ISAAC BABEL: YOU MUST KNOW EVERY 
THING, edited by Nathalie Babel. Newly 
translated short stories, abrupt prose ex- 
ercises and journalistic sketches show the 


individuality that was both Babel’s genius 
and his death warrant. 

THE FOUR-GATED CITY, by Doris Lessing. 
In the final novel of her Children of Vi- 


olence series, the author takes Heroine 
Martha Quest from World War II to the 


present. Then the meticulous, disturbing 
book proceeds into the future to dem- 
onstrate the author's extrasensory con- 


viction that global disaster is at hand 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1. The Godfather, Puzo (2 last week) 
2. The Love Machine, Susann (1) 

3. Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth (3) 

4, The Andromeda Strain, Crichton (4) 
5. The Pretenders, Davis (5) 

6. Ada, Nabokov (6) 

7. Naked Came the Stranger, Ashe (7) 
8. Except for Me and Thee, West (10) 
9. The Goodbye Look, Macdonald (8) 
10. The Death Conimittee, Gordon 


NONFICTION 
1. The Peter Principle, 
Peter and Hull (1) 
2. The Kingdom and the Power, 
Talese (2) 
3. The Making of the President ‘68, 
White (3) 
4. Jennie, Martin (5) 
5. Between Parent and Teenager, 
Ginott (4) 
6. An Unfinished Woman, Hellman (6) 
Miss Craig’s 21-Day Shape-Up Program 
for Men and Women, Craig (8) 
8. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (10) 
9. Ernest Hemingway, Baker (7) 
10. My Turn at Bat, Williams 


160% LEWDED SCOTCH WHISKY EAGHTY PROSE IMPREIED HY WNLE MORSE DOSER TERS. LTB, PHILA 
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LETTERS 





Turning On or Dropping Out 


Sir: Congratulations! Your article, “The 
Message of History's Biggest Happening” 
[Aug. 29], does a superb job of furthering 
the moral decay of this nation. The pho- 
tograph, “Boys and Girls Relate in a Near- 
by River,” was just a little too much for 
my 31-year-old “traditional values.” When 
I was their age, we “related” with our 
clothes on. 

If this is truly, as you say, “what's hap- 
pening,” then I'm dropping out. 

Mrs. A. ANDERSON HUBER 

Atlanta 


Sir: It was so encouraging to read some- 
thing favorable regarding the much-talked- 
about younger generation—how they can 
behave and take care of themselves when 
left to do so! 

As a parent of a long-haired boy (and 
a long-haired daughter) who still has 
faith in them and their ideals, | was 
most pleased and grateful for this fair 


coverage. 
Mrs. T. S. Woops 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Sir; IL was there, and I'm proud of it. 
For three days I looked around at the gen- 
eration that I am part of. This group of 
strangers sat, listened, talked and related, 
but related completely without violence. 
Everyone did “their own thing,” without 
causing a ruckus. We proved that under dif- 
ficult circumstances we don't need to fight 
to rid ourselves of aggressive feelings; no, 
instead we try to enjoy life through mu- 
sic and each other. My peers are indeed 
beautiful people. 
CAREN SLOBODKIN 

Brookline, Mass. 


Sir: They're gonna build, no matter how 
they destroy. They're gonna teach love, 
no matter who they hurt. They're gonna 
be useful by being useless. They're show- 
ing commitment by not being committed. 
They're gonna lead a new social order with- 
out a leader. They're gonna reject mate- 
rialism, no matter how much they have 
to sponge off the parents. They're show- 
ing a new morality, no matter how im- 
moral they have to be to prove it. They're 
going to scrub the world down, no mat- 
ter how bathless they are. 

They are going to show a new purpose 
by having no purpose. They're gonna cre- 
ate a new system of non-system. They 
want to create new rules of no rules. 
They don't understand their parents’ mis- 
understanding. They reject technology by 
using the microphone, the car, the roads, 
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maps, electricity, medicines, drugs, booze 
and prepared foods. They want to be non- 
productive on someone's production. Now 
I understand why I don’t understand. 

Dr. Louis Garretr 
Canton, Ohio 


For the Record 


Sir: Your story, “The Dilemmas of Pow- 
er” [Aug. 29], contains a garbled para- 
graph that is misleading and embarrassing 
to me and my company. Observations 
about the alleged harmful effects of fossil- 
fuel burning on public health appear” to 
be erroneously attributed to me. You 
should correct the record. 
Ropert H. Gerdes 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
San Francisco 


> TIME regrets that, due to a production 
error, an entire quote from Mr. Gerdes 
was dropped. He said: “There has got to 
be some sympathetic attitude by the pub- 
lic toward the problems that we are fac- 
ing, if it wants to have enough power to 
keep the air conditioning going.” 

The observations that followed this re- 
mark were Time's, not Mr. Gerdes’. 


Menace of the Machines 


Sir: Frankly, your article “Bathtub on 
Wheels” [Aug. 22] depressed me greatly. 
There seems to be an ever-growing group 
of American young men who simply re- 
gard our remaining wildlands as obstacle 
courses for their machines. Anyone hop- 
ing to escape the filth and din of cities 
for the quiet beauty of our woods, moun- 
tains or deserts is in for a rude shock. He 
is greeted by the rattling snarl of trail 
bikes, dune buggies and the like. 

Hundreds of rugged American “sports- 
men” are blazing a trail of gouged hill- 
sides, crushed and broken vegetation, and 
discarded beer cans. As with racing cars 
and dragsters, I would like to see certain 
less aesthetic areas set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of such machinery. The re- 
maining wildlands should be closed to 
such off-the-road vehicles before what is 
left of their solitude, scenic beauty and sci- 
entific value is forever lost. 

Trmotuy W. BROWN 
Los Angeles 


O Happy Day 


Sir: Although you quoted me quite ac- 
curately as calling Judge Haynsworth a 
“mediocre slob” [Aug. 29], you did not 
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add, as I did, that his appointment to 
the Supreme Court, in preference to such 
as Professor Freund or Judge Friendly, 
pleased me no end because Haynsworth, 
as a not quite bright conservative will 
have little or no influence on the court 
or the law, save with his own vote. 
FRED RODELL 

Professor of Law 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: Allow a word from one who served 
on a faculty committee that recommended 
him for an honorary degree from his 
alma mater Furman University. 

You quoted Professor Fred Rodell (who- 
ever he is) of the Yale Law School as re- 
ferring to Haynsworth as a “mediocre 
slob.” May I ask that if you insist on quot- 
ing from representatives of such _ insti- 
tutions you request them to do a little 
upgrading of their faculties? There are 
many of us who are not always impressed 
or intimidated by the Ivy League, and we 
still appreciate gentlemen who have dif- 
fering points of view. It doesn't take 
much sense to see that the “mediocre 
slob” statement is much more a reflection 
upon the one who said it than upon 
Judge Haynsworth. 

Jor M. KInG 


Professor of Religion 
Furman University 
Greenville, S.C. 


More by Less 


Sir: In paying tribute to Mies van der 
Rohe [Aug. 29], you managed to list his 
achievements yet retain the spirit of his 
modesty. You said more by saying less. 
I'm sure he would have appreciated it. 
ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 
Pratt Institute 
New York City 


Anti-Knock Additive 


Sir: As president of the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association, | am com- 
pelled to protest the article entitled “Autos 
—Bargain Season” [Aug. 22]. Your re- 
porter has indicted an industry vital to 
the economic well-being of this country 
with false and misleading statements that 
have discredited the vast majority of deal- 
ers who are quality merchants and com- 
munity-minded citizens. 

I know of no case in which a factory 

rants its dealers rebates in excess of 

200 per car during the fall cleanup sales 
campaign. In my make, Chevrolet, we are 
to receive $50 per car only after we have 
achieved 25% of our sales objective for 
the cleanup. To receive the maximum re- 
bate of $150, we would have to attain 
75% of our sales objective. Nor are the re- 
bates retroactive. It should also be noted 
that traditionally the rebate is passed on 
to the customer via a price reduction on 
the car. 

Nor, in all my life, have I ever heard 
of a S¢ rebate from the manufacturer for 
every mile registered on the odometer of 
a dealer's demonstration car. 

Many automobile owners have had a 
go at selling their used cars. And usually 
one experience has been sufficient: they re- 
alized it wasn't worth the time involved, 
the effort or the expense. No other in- 
dustry preserves and protects the price of 
its used product anywhere near so well as 
the automobile industry. 

LyMaANn W. Stack 
Washington, D.C. 


> Time did not intend to indict auto deal- 
ers in general, and regrets having given 
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Lighting the Mite 


Sir: It's a shame that you told us that 
half the population is afflicted with hair fol- 
licle parasites [Aug. 29], Just imagine what 
this will do to the Madison Avenue ad 
alley boys. Already, I'll bet they are lying 
awake nights, fondling their infected eye- 
lashes and trying to create a nice catchy 
name for a new frailty to be exploited 
whenever a giant advertiser comes u 
with an alleged remedy. Oh, well—hali- 
tosis, b.o., iron-poor blood, nagging back- 
ache and some others were becoming a 
bit shopworn anyway. 
HAROLD LEE 

Ocean City, NJ. 


Sir: I'm not going to have little mites run- 
ning all over my face. I'm going to sleep 
with the light on. 

Cecy WILSON 
St. Louis 


One More Time 


Sir: In your amusing description [Aug. 
22] of William F. Buckley's feud with 
me, you give the impression that Esquire 
simply opened its pages to us so that we 
might continue our Chicago act. This is 
not the case. Mr. Buckley went to Es- 
quire with a S4-page attack on me and 
asked them if they would publish it. They 
said they would, but only if I replied. 
Mr. Buckley agreed, slyly stipulating that 
the two pieces not be in the same issue. Re- 
luctantly, I answered him. Not happy 
with my piece, he then brought suit against 
me, then Esquire, for having continued a 
tiresome exchange which he—not I, not Es- 
quire—had reopened. Personally, I am 
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grieved by the whole affair, having always 
regarded Bill not only as a wonderful 
human being but as a great American. 

Gore VIDAL 
Klosters, Switzerland 


Sir: I do not mean to reproach you, or 
even to give you the impression that I 
think you'd care if I did. But I do believe 
that the writer of the story on Vidal and 
me turned in a remarkable performance. 
“When they fence on television or in 
type, bitchiness erodes their polish and 
learned discourse dissolves into tantrums.” 
The man who wrote that sentence doesn't 
know the difference between a tantrum 
and a psalm. The writer then goes on to 
stick into my mouth an unpleasant sen- 
tence I never wrote (the author of that sen- 
tence is clearly designated in my piece as 
the Times Literary Supplement). But the 
extraordinary achievement was to quote 
Vidal's charges against me, in particular 
that my views are those of the founders 
of the Third Reich, which, were it so, 
would, among other things, impeach the 
professional resources of Time magazine 
for not having discovered this signal piece 
of intelligence in the course of preparing 
a cover story on me. I write to you be- 
cause I care what you believe, and be- 
cause, in the same issue of TIME mag- 
azine, you exhort all of America to in- 
dignation. I don’t see a better provocation 
to indignation than Vidal, and it sur- 
prises me—hell, it pains me—that your 
writer should, after acknowledging that 
the low blows were Vidal's, repeat them 
matter-of-factly. 
WiLuiaM F, Bucktey Jr. 

New York City 
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There's a riot in Ontario every autumn. 


Of crimson, red and gold. 


It happens every year. When summer's done, Ontario really turns 
on the beauty. In a thousand quiet places and do\ $ 
country lanes where you can stroll and take in the warm 

And when you've lingered long enough by our cr al takes and 
beneath the glowing canopy of our autumn trees, a eet Bo 
will bring you back. Past the friendly bustle of country fairs. To the 
sounds and glitter of lively cities. To all the history, fun and excite 
ment that is Ontario 

We've written a big, full-colour vacation book that tells you all 
about us. Send for your free copy. Then come enjoy Ontario in 
autumn. It's just a day’s drive from millions of Americans, including 
you. And it's a riot! 

Write now: Department of Tourism & Information, Room E2, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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OVERING North Viet Nam's Ho Chi 

Minh over the past 25 years has nev- 
er been an easy journalistic assignment. 
Even the name is an alias. It translates as 
“he who enlightens,” yet few Western news- 
men have seen him, much less sat down 
for an interview. Nevertheless, for this 
week's cover story on the death of Ho 
and the new era that begins in North Viet 
Nam, our Hanoi watchers around the world 
were able to picce together a detailed pic- 
ture of the complex Communist leader 
and Vietnamese nationalist. 

Here in New York, the cover story 
was edited by Ron Kriss and written by 
Bob McCabe and John Shaw. They 
were able to draw on the reminiscences 
of Frank White, a former Time Cor- 
respondent and now a Time Inc. exec- 
utive. As a major in Hanoi at the end 
of World War II, White met Ho for a 
chat and a whisky three or four times a 
week, and gained many insights into the 
man’s mystique, “When you interviewed 
him, he was always interviewing you,” re- 
calls White. “You got the impression 
that he had been isolated for a long 
time. He would ask questions about 
what San Francisco looked like. What 
were the buildings like? How many peo- 
ple had cars, refrigerators? He didn't 
seem to be interested in Communism as 
an international conspiracy. He talked in 
terms of what the country would do.” 

The reportage for our fourth Ho cover 
turned up another bit of intelligence that 
holds particular interest for us. Whenever 
Ho was in Kunming during World War II, 
he visited the U.S. Office of War Informa- 
tion, His request: TIME, the Weekly News- 
magazine. Later from Communist sources, 
we heard that he was especially pleased by 
our first cover portrait, by Boris Chaliapin, 
which depicted him as a lean and hot-eyed 
fanatic—quite unlike the benevolent father- 
ly image projected by Hanoi. 
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Drifting through a bend at 130 m.p.h. a Formula | 

Grand Prix car is traveling more than 60 yards a second 
So to say Grand Prix drivers have a highly developed 

sense of timing is something of an understatement 

Their lives depend on it. 

And because time and timing are so critical, many 
drivers choose a Rolex as their watch. Its Oyster case* 
t-Meor-1a"/-1eMe]¥|@e)M- Ble) (eo) (ele). ae) M=) «melee Relmeyii-1¢/ (14) 
stainless steel. Inside its solid walls is a 30 jewel self- 
iTaeliaremediicent- UN Aerie (i(-reMetalcelaleuil=i(-1m@unrey7-iunlcialt 

Each Rolex takes more than a year to make because 
so much of the work is done by hand. 

Jackie Stewart thinks the time was well spent. 

The Rolex he wears is the Datejust. in 18kt gold with 
matching Jubilee bracelet, $1075 
Other Datejusts in steel, or steel and gold, from $255 


“liye 
*individually tested and guaranteed to a depth of 165 feet when case 
crown and crystal are intact. Official Timepiece, Pan American World Airways 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 
Also available in Canada. Write for free color catalog. 
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BUILD, BABY, BUILD: WHY THE SUMMER WAS QUIET 


In the hot Paris summer of 1794 
the fall of Robespierre signaled the end 
of the Reign of Terror and opened a 
fresh era of calm and consolidation, It 
was the year I in the new French rev- 
olutionary calendar, and the month was 
named Thermidor. In his classic anal- 
ysis, The Anatomy of Revolution, the 
late Harvard historian Crane Brinton 
called Thermidor “a convalescence from 
the fever of revolution.” 


HE American racial revolt of the 

1960s has in no sense been a full- 
scale upheaval like the French Revo 
lution, Yet it can be said that in the 
relatively American summer of 
1969, a Thermidor convalescence from 
the long fever of racial tumult seems 
to be under way. There has been no 
wholesale rioting in the black ghettos 
of the U.S. since the assassination of 
Martin Luther King Jr. in April 1968 
By a Department of Justice count, the 
number of racial disturbances of all 
sizes has fallen off sharply in 1969 
from the two previous summers (see 
chart, next page), The 1965 holocaust 
of Watts left 34 dead and $40 million 
in property damage; 43 died in the De 
troit riots of 1967 and damage there 
was also $40 million. This summer's big 
gest outbreak was a three-night June 
melee without fatalities in Omaha that 
destroyed $750,000 worth of property 

There were disturbing Labor Day in- 
cidents last week in Hartford, Conn., 
Camden, N.J., and Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
In the present calm context, they seem 
somehow atavistic—only smaller recur 
rences in lesser cities of the convulsions 
that racked major metropolises much 
earlier. The whites and blacks of minor 
urban centers are still learning the les 
sons that have brought a hopeful Ther 
midor transformation to cities 
tempered in destructive flames. For New 
York, Newark, Chicago, Los 
Cleveland and Detroit, it 
last time—and_ those 
profited from the experience 

Temporary Immunization. It is per- 
haps only coincidence that none of the 
cities inoculated by major riot have yet 
suffered a second big outbreak; in the cu- 
rious chemistry of violence, they seem 
to have achieved at least a temporary 
kind of immunization. No one pretends 
that the problems of the nation’s blacks 
have been solved, and no one yet dares 
predict what may come after the Ther- 


cool 


already 
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was the fire 


cities may have 


midor pause is over.* But governments 
and ghettos alike have become more so- 
phisticated and skillful at handling their 
common difficulties. Expressing a wide- 
spread view, Jack Meltzer, director of 
the University of Chicago Center for 
Urban Studies, observes: “The black 


In France, the Thermidorian period ended 
with the establishment of the five-man Di- 
rectory late in 1795, after the suppression of 


a public revolt by a young Corsican officer 


named Napoleon Bonaparte. Napoleon himself 
seized power in a 1799 coup d'état 
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NEW GHETTO PARK IN WASHINGTON 


community realizes that riots hurt them 
more than help them.” 

There are good reasons for guarded 
hope. Many new elements, some con- 
structive, some negative, explain the rel- 
ative quiescence of the black ghetto 
this summer. Among them 


@ A NEW SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 
has emerged within the black commu 
nity. The big outbursts starting with Har 
lem, 1964, were riots of rising expec- 
tations, of frenzy at the gap between 
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NEWARK GHETTO TWO YEARS AFTER 
Thermidor convalescence after the long fever. 


reality and the promise of the Civil 
Rights Acts. The riots showed blacks 
they were not impotent, but also that 
their best hopes resided in themselves, 
not in the white man’s City Hall or in 
Washington. Explains Junius Williams, 
25, black founder of the Newark Area 
Planning Association: “The rebellion 
kicked off something in a lot of peo- 
ple’s minds. We've got power, they said, 
and let's do something about it.” The 
cry shifted from “Burn, baby, burn!” 
to “Build, baby, build!” 

The building has begun. There is a vis- 
ible push for more education; more 
blacks than ever before are now in col 
lege, and more than 60% of male black 
students now finish high school. Around 
the land, Black Panthers have started 
ghetto clinics and breakfast and lunch 
programs for schoolchildren—not with- 
out criticism from more moderate 
blacks. Professor Barbara Solomon of 
the University of Southern California 
denounces the Panthers’ Los Angeles 
Freedom School as “brainwashing chil- 
dren to hate the white man.” 

A New Orleans militant group called 
Thugs United has won financial aid 
from the city’s staid Chamber of Com- 
merce for black self-help programs. Mil- 
waukee has a “Summerfest” of rock 
festivals and fashion shows. In Cin- 
cinnati, Richard Bedgood’s black Check- 
mates group organized a series of sum- 
mer leisure programs in the ghetto. Says 
Bedgood: “Everyone was real happy. 
Like man, they brought jazz groups in, 
they brought the symphony in, we had 
plays, we had rock groups. Practically 
every night they had something going. 
There was just no time to riot.” Leon 
Atchison, assistant to Detroit's able black 
Representative John Conyers Jr., calls 
these bootstrap efforts “sort of a Re- 
construction revisited.” He adds: “After 
the violence of 1967, it became ap- 
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that war and con- 
streets was not the 
no-win deal.” 


parent to blacks 
frontation in the 
answer. It’s a 


® JOBS AND POLITICAL POWER have be- 
come the goal. “There is a more se- 
rious concentration now on the hard 
issues Of economics and politics” says 
Vernon Jordan, director of the Southern 
Regional Council's Voter Education Pro- 
ject. Jordan finds it hopeful that blacks 
have elected mayors in Fayette, Miss., 
and Chapel Hill, N.C., and the sheriff 
of Macon County, Ala. Those successes 
are partly counterbalanced by such set- 
backs as the defeat of black Councilman 
Tom Bradley in the Los Angeles may- 
oral race and the landslide election 
of a tough law-enforcement mayor in 
Minneapolis. 

What happens to New York's liberal 
Mayor John Lindsay in November, says 
Jordan, will be a weathervane for blacks. 
If he loses to Democrat Mario Pro- 
caccino, a hard-line candidate, black 
hopes for political participation will sag. 
Blacks in Newark plan to run a can- 
didate for mayor next year against big 
odds. The election of right-wing white 
Anthony Imperiale would be a traumatic 
setback. Blacks are fielding Richard Aus- 
tin for mayor this year in Detroit, where 
almost 40% of the registered voters 
are black. In Atlanta, nine blacks are 
running for alderman and at least three 
will probably be elected. 

Milwaukee’s militant Father James 
Groppi finds that “the black community 
has become a lot more sophisticated.” 
One sign of that is a zeroing in on 
more jobs for blacks. Industry in Cin- 
cinnati has provided 1,800 places for 
the hard-core unemployed in the past 
15 months—a stabilizing influence. Wil- 
liam Chenault, a black city councilman, 
explains: “You give a guy who shrieks 
he needs a job some training, and he 








has less time to shriek. With a job, 
maybe he won't want to.” Says Kansas 
City Councilman Earl Thomas, a black: 
“Government has provided a lot of 
words but little action. The confrontation 
will shift to the labor unions and in- 
dustry too. That's where the power lies.” 

The construction industry has become 
a new, national target for blacks, be- 
cause building-trade unions are noto- 
rious for keeping black membership to 
a token minimum; blacks hold only 
2% of the nation’s 800,000 high-pay- 
ing skilled construction jobs. Last week 
Negro demonstrators in Pittsburgh 
forced the city’s construction unions 
into negotiations presided over by a 
local judge and aided by state medi- 
ators. In Chicago, in mid-July, blacks 
closed down nearly $100 million worth 
of new construction on the South and 
West Side; an injunction ended the dem- 
onstrations after a month, but the blacks 
won the right to negotiate with the 
city’s Building Trades Union Council. 

Last week the N.A.A.C.P. filed suits 
in Buffalo and Chicago demanding a 
halt in Government building programs 
until blacks get a fair share of jobs, 
and asked the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to stop the 
Model Cities program in Charlotte, N.C., 
until the city comes up with a plan giv- 
ing blacks more of the work. Pending 
the outcome of negotiations, blacks are 
preparing demonstrations against the 
construction unions in New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Milwaukee and 
St. Louis. Some white union members 
find these tactics irritating, but the blacks 
are simply using traditional and legal 
means to make their point and speed 
their climb up the economic ladder. 


® MONEY has helped too, flooding into 
the ghetto through both federal aid pro- 
grams and private business. Though pov- 
erty-program appropriations have been 
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shrinking, Government manpower train- 
ing is on the rise, funding of Model Cit- 
ies is getting under way, and the Small 
Business Administration tripled its loans 
to black businessmen in 1968. Many mil- 
itants have been drawn onto the pay- 
rolls of local government. Besides gov- 
ernmental efforts, of course, many of 
the nation’s biggest corporations are con- 
tinuing and expanding their programs 
for hiring and training the hard-core un- 
employed. In Houston, 27 banks have 
lent $800,000 to 60 black businessmen 
and pledged $6.6 million more. “The 
total community,” says the city’s Busi- 
ness Resource Center director, Val 
McCoy, “is concerned with giving mi- 
norities a piece of the action.” How- 
ever, President Nixon's promised federal 
support for black capitalism has not ma- 
terialized, and the movement is still in 
its infancy. 


@ WHITE ATTITUDES toward the prob- 
lems of the ghetto are becoming no- 
tably better informed in the larger cit 
ies, New York’s Mayor Lindsay has 
wisely forborne forcing the issue with 
protesters harmlessly occupying a state 
building site in Harlem. Blacks give the 
mayor credit for New York’s relative ra- 
cial calm since 1964. Says Harlem's 
Episcopal Father Trevor Bentley: “The 
so-called white backlash is beginning to 
dissipate now. There is beginning to be 
a littke more understanding.” Many of 
the South's old-style red-neck policemen 
have been quietly retired or transferred 
from ghetto duty. Says Florida’s Dade 
County Sheriff Wilson Purdy: “The root 
causes have not been solved, but I think 
the colored community and the police 
family have a better understanding and 
better dialogue than a year ago.” Los An 
geles cops in Watts this summer had or- 
ders: “You smile, no matter what.” 

Consider the remarkable case of John 
Rockel, 25, a patrolman who made 65 ar- 
rests during Cincinnati’s June 1967 riots 
—20 of them in one swoop—and found 
himself the black community's most hat- 
ed cop. Since then Rockel has studied 
black history at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and now works in the police com- 
munity-relations division; today the 
city’s blacks point to him as a paragon 
of maturity and judgment. “We have 
learned by our mistakes,” Rockel ad- 
mits. Police restraint and widespread ef- 
fective use of police community-rela- 
tions programs recommended by the 
Kerner Commission report on racial vi- 
olence have done much to cool the ghet- 
to scene. So much so, in fact, that 
Assistant HEW Secretary James Farmer, 
himself a veteran black militant, at- 
tributes last week’s outbreaks in part to 
a possible relapse in police diplomacy. 
“The police have figured that the heat 
is off and they can go back to business 
as usual,” says Farmer. 


@® FEAR AND FRAGMENTATION have 
also worked to keep the ghettos quiet, 
even though police behavior has gen- 
erally improved: The example of Chi- 
cago’s police during the 1968 Dem- 
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HARTFORD GANG SETS CAR ABLAZE 


Many more are reaching out for newer and less violent tools. 


ocratic Convention gave blacks pause. 
What, many asked themselves, if that 
fury were directed at us? Many Detroit 
blacks believe that there are white men 
in the city who would happily level the 
ghetto if another uprising occurred. If 
they have learned how to smile, big 
city police are also better armed and 
equipped, and better trained now in 
the tactics of dealing with racial dan 
ger quickly and massively. Calling in 
the National Guard, once in effect an 
admission that a situation was getting 
out of control, is now early routine in 
almost any sizable disturbance. “Black 
people are painfully aware that they 
are a minority in this country,” says 
Ben Holman, black director of the Jus- 
tice Department's Community Relations 
Service. “They don’t want to commit 
suicide.” 

Rock or Rifle. Added to that fear is 
disunity among black militants; the Pan- 
thers have engaged in bitter battle with 
Ron Karenga’s US, a rival organization. 
What is more, white liberals are dis- 
affected by the riots and by the in- 
creasing radicalization of black lead- 
ership. White radicals still in the Black 
Power movement are trying to regain a 
voice in its leadership. “Things are be- 
coming localized and fragmented,” says 
Los Angeles’ R. C. Robinson, black pres- 
ident of the NARTRANS, a subsidiary 
of the giant North American Rockwell 
aerospace conglomerate. “We lack a na- 
tional figure like Stokely Carmichael.” 
Rap Brown is in jail, Eldridge Cleaver 
is in exile and Malcolm X is dead. The 
absence of national leadership has its 
positive side, however, for the vacuum 
has encouraged the growth of local 
strength and initiative. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Nixon’s ur- 
ban affairs adviser, believes that pos- 
sibly the high point of violence has 
already been reached. “I would think 


we have passed that,” he said last week. 
If he is right—and events going back 
through this summer to the Martin Lu- 
ther King riots of 1968 indicate that 
he might be—it is an extraordinary 
and unexpected evolution within the 
black revolution. In the worst hours 
of the most reckless rioting, many 
white Americans feared that the fire 
next time would strike where the 
white man lives and works. This ugly 
vision of race war on the white man’s 
doorstep led bridge-playing suburban 
housewives to sign up for marksmanship 
practice, It was a vision amply fueled 
by the unbridled rhetoric of black mil- 
itants, but it has not come to pass. 

What seems to be happening is that, 
more and more, the American black is 
reaching out for new and less violent 
tools to achieve his aims. This does not 
mean that a restless teen-ager with rock 
or rifle or a tactless and brutal po- 
liceman cannot still ignite a mob in 
any ghetto. But rioting is no longer the 
black community’s instant, reflex re- 
sponse. Through a new alchemy of 
awareness, the word has passed on what 
Malcolm X called “the wire,” the black 
grapevine; “Cool it.” The internal sanc- 
tions of the ghetto now work against 
spontaneous combustion. 

If the new black pride, and the ef- 
forts it has inspired, should be ulti- 
mately thwarted, the present mood could 
suddenly change, and all the old bit- 
terness and violence could come back re- 
doubled by a new sense of failure. If 
whites in industry, in labor unions, in 
government, indeed everywhere, decided 
that the relative calm in the ghetto 
meant that they could relax rather 
than press ahead with fresh help, wel- 
coming the blacks into all parts of Amer- 
ican society, then the result could be 
racial chaos far worse than any the 
U.S. has yet known. 
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An ambassador of the United States 
is worth a great deal 


ITH that chilling calculation, 
spelled out in a note left in U.S 
Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick’s Cadillac 
in Rio, a group of Brazilian terrorists 
last week launched a fantastic—and suc- 
cessful—caper worthy of Mission: Im- 
possible. Expanding on a terror tech- 
nique already familiar in Latin America, 
leftists kidnaped the U.S. diplomat, 
blackmailed South America’s most pow- 
erful government, sprang a randy group 
of political prisoners from jail and got 
them to sanctuary in another country 
—on a Brazilian military plane 
The abductors’ note was signed by 


RANSOM FOR A U.S. AMBASSADOR 


a 


shackle favelas. After the murder of 
U.S. Ambassador John Gordon Mein 
in a kidnap attempt in Guatemala a 
year ago, Elbrick’s predecessor, John 
Tuthill, kept a bodyguard and frequently 
changed cars and routes for the trip be- 
tween the downtown Rio embassy and 
residence in Rio's Botafogo district. El- 
brick scorned security recommendations, 
and two weeks ago dismissed his Bra- 
zilian guard detachment. 

Elbrick’s kidnapers had been waiting 
for him at a street corner near his res- 
idence for more than five hours, loung- 
ing about so carelessly that a neighbor 
reported them as suspicious to the police 

—who did nothing. Shortly after lunch, 
Elbrick left for the embassy. He never ar- 
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AMBASSADOR ELBRICK & WIFE BEFORE KIDNAPING 
Imaginative demands in church. 


two bands—the National Liberation Ac- 
tion Group, a Brazilian anti-government 
underground outfit, and the October 8 
Revolutionary Movement, or MR-8, a 
Castroite group that takes its name from 
the date of Che Guevara's 1967 cap- 
ture in Bolivia. In return for Elbrick’s 
life, the terrorists made two imaginative 
demands, to which the government hast- 
ily agreed. First, Brazilan newspapers, 
radio and TV stations had to run a tre- 
some, 950-word anti-government “man- 
ifesto.” Second, the government was 
forced to release 15 political prisoners 
and fly them to sanctuary in Mexico 
Scrupulously Formal. A witty career 
diplomat who has served as the U.S. am- 
bassador in Yugoslavia and Portugal, El- 
brick had been a hit with Brazilians 
almost from the moment he arrived on 
July 8. While maintaining scrupulously 
formal relations with the military re- 
gime, he mixed enthusiastically among 
the civilian population. One evening he 
and his wife danced past midnight at a 
party with Brazilians from Rio’s ram- 
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rived. His Cadillac swung into a nar- 
row street, a red Volkswagen swerved 
to a halt in front of it, and a blue one 
pulled up behind. Three gunmen got in 
the car and drove on to Rio’s 2,300-ft 
Corcovado Peak, apparently chloro- 
forming the ambassador along the way 
At the mountain, the kidnapers carried 
the ambassador to a waiting Volkswagen 
and sped off, leaving his chauffeur be- 
hind unharmed 

The kidnapers later communicated 
with the government through two notes 
concerning the 15 prisoners they want 
ed released. The first message, in a 
church alms box, gave the junta 48 
hours to agree to fly the prisoners out 
of the country, and it was accompanied 
by a brief letter from Elbrick to his 
wife. “I am all right and I am hoping 
that I shall be liberated soon,” he wrote, 
adding pointedly that “these people, of 
course, are very determined.” The sec- 
ond note, which turned up in a su- 
permarket game-ticket collection box, 
reeled off the prisoners’ names. Ranging 








from flaming leftists to moderate ac- 
tivists, they were a motley group whose 
common characteristic seemed to be 
that their release would be especially 
grating to the military. They included Ri- 
cardo Zaratini, a Communist who had 
been accused of trying to kill Brazilian 
President Costa e Silva three years ago, 
and Vladimir Palmeira, a student lead- 
er arrested last year after an Opposition 
rally 

To meet the terrorists’ Saturday-af- 
ternoon deadline, the prisoners had to 
be gathered hastily from jails all over 
Brazil—an operation that came right 
down to the wire. Shortly before the ap- 
pointed hour, Foreign Minister José Ma- 
galhaes Pinto went on the air to let the 
kidnapers know that “everything is tak- 
en care of.” It was a white lie to win 
time while a balky helicopter, which 
had been forced to land as it was bring- 
ing the last prisoner to Rio, could be re- 
paired. When the Brazilian C-130 trans- 
porting the prisoners at last took off 
from Rio, it was an hour late. Elbrick 
was to be released when news agencies 
reported the prisoners’ arrival in Mex- 
ico; at week’s end, it was still uncertain 
whether the terrorists would honor their 
end of the bargain 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Money Matters 


Whatever U.S. Governors do these 
days, money is on their minds—espe- 
cially money to be squeezed out of Wash- 
ington. Plagued by ever-increasing costs 
for education, poverty and Medicare, 
the executives of the 50 states have 
been encouraged by President Nixon's 
proposals that the Federal Government 
pay for part of the welfare program 
and share some of its tax intake with 
the states. So it was money that pro- 
vided the major topic as the Governors 
convened for their 6Ist annual con- 
ference at the Broadmoor hotel in Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. In particular, they 
discussed the money to be had in the 
nebulous kitty known as the “peace div- 
idend,” meaning savings from an end 
to the Viet Nam war that might be di- 
verted to domestic ends 

No Illusion. People have been busi- 
ly slicing up the still hypothetical 
peace dividend for a long time. Thus 
it was considerably dismaying when, 
on the eve of the conference, Daniel 
Moynihan, the executive secretary of 
the Urban Affairs Council, informed 
the nation that any peace dividend 
that accrued would quickly be soaked 
up by increased defense costs and bur- 
geoning domestic programs such as wel- 
fare and aid to education. But Pres- 
idential Counsel Arthur Burns was an 
early guest of the Governors, and he 
had more hopeful news. There had 
been a “little misunderstanding” of Moy- 
nihan’s remarks, he allowed, and in 
fact “there would be $8 billion if the 
war ended today” for use in new or ex- 
panded domestic areas. 

Such cheer as Burns inspired was 
short-lived. In flew President Nixon to 
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inform the Governors that “dreams of 
unlimited billions being released once 
the war in Viet Nam ends are just that 
—dreams. True, there will be additional 
money, but the claims on it already are 
enormous. There should be no illusion 
that what some call the ‘peace and 
growth dividend’ will automatically solve 
our national problems.” Added the Pres- 
ident: “In order to find the money for 
new programs, we will have to trim it 
out of old ones.” 

That was bleak news, and New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, once 
again the dominant spokesman for the 
nation’s Governors, refused to accept 
it. He changed the subject from the 
peace dividend to what is known as the 
“growth dividend,” resulting from the 
normal expansion of the U.S. economy. 
Rockefeller reported that a study com- 
missioned by the Governors Conference 
Committee on Human Resources, which 
he headed, had produced some inter- 
esting figures. Never mind whether any 
money comes from the slowdown in 
Viet Nam; the study projected that fed- 
eral revenues would increase by $15 bil- 
lion in 1970, $16 billion in 1971, $18 
billion in 1972, on up to $20 billion in 
1976. Cumulatively, these federal rev- 
enue increases would total $125 billion 
by the end of 1976. The money, said 
Rockefeller, could be channeled into 
new federal domestic programs or sent 
to the states through the President's rev- 
enue-sharing plan. 

This federal revenue growth, argued 
Rockefeller, makes Nixon’s scheme for 
revenue sharing too small. The objective 
of the President’s plan is to turn $12 bil- 
lion back to the states by 1976, as- 
serted Rockefeller—only about 10% of 
the $125 billion additional revenues the 
Federal Government will receive during 
the same period. In view of the pro- 
jected federal growth, Rockefeller as- 
serted that 35% to 40% of the ad- 
ditional funds should go to the states. 
The study showed that if 35% were 
turned back to the states, it would rep- 
resent $43.8 billion by 1976. Said the 
ebullient Rockefeller: “The money is 
going to be there, and it is not too 
early to begin thinking about how to 
use it.” 

Resounding Approval. Administra- 
tion officials remained noncommittal. 
Burns said: “I don't like to quarrel 
with my old Governor.” Vice President 
Agnew was similarly circumspect. Said 
he: “I don’t think the [Rockefeller] es- 
timates are fully accepted by the Ad- 
ministration.” But the Governors, almost 
to a man, were solidly behind the New 
Yorker, preferring Rockefeller’s opti- 
mism to the Administration's caveats. 
They resoundingly approved policy 
statements sponsored by Rockefeller’s 
committee calling for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume the full costs of wel- 
fare over the next five years, to es- 
tablish a compulsory national health 
insurance program, and to bring social 
security payments up to a minimum of 
$100 per month. 
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KEEPING UP THE PRESIDENTIAL PAYMENTS 


OR all the power and perquisites 

of the U.S. presidency, some of 
the problems of ordinary citizens nec- 
essarily follow a man into the White 
House. Like living within one’s income, 
and keeping up the payments on the 
mortgage. 

The latter can be troublesome, par- 
ticularly when the President is Richard 
Nixon, for whom the White House is 
not entirely a home. He is, by his own tes- 
timony, a “salt-water man,” and in a rel- 
atively short span of time has picked 
up two seaside abodes in Florida, an- 
other in California, as well as retaining 
his leasehold on the old family manse 
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with his own capital only the five sea- 
side acres of the estate and the house. 
This gives him only one-fifth of the prop- 
erty, and only one-fifth of the down pay- 
ment and maintenance charges to cope 
with personally. His portion of the down 
payment was $80,000, the principal is 
$20,000 annually and the interest is $15,- 
000 per year. In addition, the President 
exercised an option to buy the remain- 
ing four-fifths of the surrounding 
grounds. This was done for him by a 
trustee, the Title Insurance and Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles. The trustee pays 
for the remaining four-fifths with 
$1,000,000 that Nixon borrowed from 


“NOW CAN | SEE THE FLORIDA WHITE HOUSE AND THE CALIFORNIA WHITE HOUSE?” 


in Whittier, Calif. While none of the 
four dwellings is perhaps fit for a king, 
the three recent acquisitions are cer- 
tainly suitable to the style of a First Fam- 
ily, with all that that entails. How in 
the world does Nixon meet those month- 
ly mortgage bills on a salary of only 
$200,000 a year? 

Slightly Surrealistic. Well, it helps 
to have been a Wall Street lawyer—in 
more ways than one. Consider the led- 
gerdemain of the San Clemente spread. 
The price for the estate of 21 acres, in- 
cluding the large, Spanish-style villa 
now known familiarly as White House 
West, was $1.4 million, The terms were 
$400,000 down and $100,000 per year, 
plus 74% interest per year on the ini- 
tial outstanding debt of $1,000,000, The 
sale called for the principal to be paid 
off within five years. Normally, such an 
undertaking would require prodigious 
amounts of cash: annual payments of 
$175,000 for five years and then a liq- 
uidating wallop payout of $500,000. 

Nixon, however, elected to purchase 
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the Cotton Estate, previous owners of 
the spread. Out of this money comes 
the necessary $320,000 down payment, 
as well as the $80,000 for the principal 
payment and $60,000 in interest per 
year. 

This arrangement seems slightly sur- 
realistic, but it is cheaper than most 
available mortgages would be. In effect, 
the President is paying off the addi- 
tional land at today’s prices, holding it 
and gambling on a continuation of the 
upward trend in real estate prices in 
the San Clemente area. Within the five- 
year period, the President will sell all 
but his five acres and house. If his gam- 
ble pays off, he will retire the debt on 
the borrowed money and perhaps even 
make a profit. Just to whom the Pres- 
ident will sell is not known. It could be 
a “compatible” buyer—perhaps Nixon's 
wealthy, longtime friend “Bebe” Rebozo 
—or it could be the Nixon Foundation, 
which might build a_ presidential li- 
brary and museum on the land, though 
the President's California home town 
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of Whittier would like that honor. 

In the meanwhile, Nixon is able to 
enjoy the luxury of his San Clemente es- 
tate, while paying only a fraction of 
what it would cost him to buy outright. 
To make it even more pleasant, the Pres- 
ident is getting an estimated $75,000 
golf course free. Local firms are build- 
ing the small course (four greens, seven 
tees just behind the villa’s swimming 
pool) at their own expense. At the same 
time, Nixon is adding his own distinc- 
tive touches to enhance the comforts 
of the house. Recent visitors noticed a 
new bulletproof glass wall beside the 
swimming pool and a sound system to 
soothe the presidential nerves with the 
piped-in music of Mantovani and Kos- 
telanetz, And he has already had some 
luck: his post-purchase survey of the 
land showed that it was not 21 but 26 
acres in extent—a five-acre bonanza that 
Nixon’s advisers estimate could even- 
tually be worth as much as $300,000. 

The President’s other mortgage ob- 
ligations are less Zeckendorfian. The 
two houses he bought on Bay Lane in 
Key Biscayne formed a $252,800 pack- 
age. The house at 516 Bay Lane has a 
mortgage of $100,000, payable in 25 
years at 74% interest. The second house, 
at 500 Bay Lane, has two mortgages to- 
taling almost $80,000, each for ten years 
at 6%. The presidential compound 
formed by the two houses is flanked by 
Nixon’s friends. The ubiquitous Rebozo 
Owns a house adjacent to the President's 
property. The house next to Rebozo’'s 
was bought early this year by Robert Ab- 
planalp, a strong Nixon supporter dur- 
ing the 1968 presidential campaign, who 
owns Grand Cay in the Bahamas, a re- 
treat the President favors. Nixon’s third 
house, in Whittier, Calif., where his 
mother once lived, is a potential prof- 
itmaker. The house and lot are valued 
at $75,000—the mortgage is for $54,400 
—but the area has just been re-zoned 
for commercial use, which should en- 
hance its worth considerably. 

Taxing Experience. Despite the many 
residences, the presidential purse does 
not seem too strained. When Nixon 
sold his Fifth Avenue apartment in New 
York City last May, he received $326,- 
000—twice what he paid for it in 1963. 
In April, the President sold 185,891 
shares he had held in Fisher's Island, 
Inc., a land-development firm near Mi- 
ami. Selling at $2 a share, the Pres- 
ident doubled his original investment. 
With his White House salary, and 
what he saved from the fat years as 
a corporate attorney in New York, Rich- 
ard Nixon is reasonably well off. And, 
of course, all the interest he pays on 
his holdings is deductible from his per- 
sonal income taxes. His only real es- 
tate problem seems to be that, when- 
ever the Nixons move into a neigh- 
borhood, they drive property values 
up. In the ten months that Nixon has 
owned the two houses in Key Bis- 
cayne, they have both reassessed up- 
ward by $52,000—a taxing experience, 
as every homeowner knows, 
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KENNEDY: RECKONING DEFERRED 


HAT are my marching orders?” 

asked District Court Judge James 
Boyle on the telephone from Edgartown. 
“Halt,” replied the clerk of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in 
Boston. 

Last week, 17 hours before the in- 
quest In Re: Mary Jo Kopechne was to 
begin on Martha's Vineyard, the state’s 
highest court intervened, delaying the 
proceeding for at least several weeks 
and temporarily awarding Edward M. 
Kennedy a legal victory. Justice Paul 
Reardon ordered a postponement until 
the full seven-member supreme court, 
now in recess, could hear arguments 
an inquest governed by 


on whether 
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JUSTICE REARDON 
The trial by popular opinion continued. 


Judge Boyle's ground rules would be a vi- 


olation of Kennedy's constitutional 
rights. 
Thus, for the first time since his 


black Oldsmobile tumbled off the Dike 
Bridge on Chappaquiddick seven weeks 
ago, Kennedy gained a measure of le- 
gal control over the case that, in the 
midst of his own silences and the elab- 
orate speculations of practically every- 
one else, had been careering toward 
what he feared would be, in effect, an of- 
ficially sanctioned trial by rumor. 
Unchallenged Thesis. The postpone- 
ment, of course, did nothing to halt his 
unofficial trial by popular opinion. Ken- 
nedy foresaw that his petition for delay 
would prompt talk about a “Kennedy 
power play” and “wealth and influence 
thwarting justice.” But his lawyers in- 
creasingly feared that the inquest, under 
Judge Boyle's terms, could take on some 
aspects of a kangaroo court. Boyle 
opened the inquest to 103 reporters 
and denied that the hearing represented 
an accusatory proceeding. Hence, ruled 


Boyle, lawyers for the witnesses—in- 
cluding Kennedy and the others who at- 
tended the Chappaquiddick cookout 
—had no right to cross-examine or chal- 
lenge testimony on the grounds of 
irrelevancy. 

What, then, if John Farrar, the scu- 
ba diver who recovered Mary Jo’s body 
from the bottom of Poucha Pond, were 
to take the stand to promulgate his the- 
ory that the girl probably lived, breath- 
ing in an alr pocket, for some time 
after the accident? Under Boyle’s stric- 
tures, Kennedy's attorneys would not 
have been permitted to produce expert 
testimony to challenge Farrar’s thesis 
or his qualifications. Meantime, every 
news story from Edgartown would re- 
circulate the Farrar version, enveloped 
this time in the dignifying aura of a 
legal proceeding. 

General Inquisition. In the hearing 
before Justice Reardon in Boston’s Suf- 
folk County Courthouse, Kennedy At- 
torney Edward Benno Hanify argued: 
“It is difficult to see in the inquest some- 
thing other than a general inquisition 
into his reputation and conduct over 
and above that to which he has already 
pleaded guilty [leaving the scene of an 
accident], I submit that the rights of 
which he has been deprived present 
grave constitutional questions.” 

The single supreme court justice sit- 
ting to hear petitions in the absence of 
the full bench was Paul Reardon. Three 
years ago, Reardon drew up the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s stringent Fair 
Trial-Free Press code, which, among 
other things, recommended excluding re- 
porters from all pretrial proceedings or 
hearings that do not take place before 
a jury. “Hearsay can be introduced at 
any inquest,” Reardon said last week, 
“even hearsay on top of hearsay.” Af- 
ter granting a postponement, Reardon 
pointedly implied that District Attorney 
Edmund Dinis and other authorities in- 
volved in the case had been speaking 
too freely. Such statements, he warned 
as Dinis sat grimly in the courtroom, 
“carry the seeds of prejudice against 
more than one party.” 

Four Alternatives. The Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court is scheduled to re- 
convene early in October, although Rear- 
don indicated that it might meet earlier 
in special session if Dinis and the Ken- 
nedy lawyers are prepared for a hear- 
ing. There are at least four decisions 
that the court might reach: 

1) It could find that Judge Boyle's 
ground rules are legally sound. Tra- 
ditionally in Massachusetts, the very 
loosely formulated procedures of an in- 
quest are left to the presiding judge, 
who may or may not exclude the pub- 
lic and press. Precedents on inquests in 
the state are vague. Only two inquests 
have been held on Martha's Vineyard 
in the past 40 years. One, in 1932, con- 
cluded that a man named Valdimer Vic- 
tor Messer evidently sat on a keg of 
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dynamite wired to a battery and de- 
materialized himself. 

2) The court could find that an in- 
quest is not designed to deal with the ex- 
traordinarily publicized Kennedy case 
and that any action must be left to a 
grand jury—an inquiry held in secret. 
District Attorney Dinis, however, would 
prefer to avoid a grand jury investi- 
gation, since he himself would be in 
charge and the press would be excluded 

3) The court could rule that the in- 
quest is appropriate, but that it should 
be conducted in secret. 

4) The justices could agree with Ken- 
nedy’s lawyers that Boyle’s rules are in- 
appropriate and that counsel for one 
or all of the witnesses should have the 
privilege of cross-examination, subpoe- 
naing witnesses and so on. Some law- 
yers regard this as a remote alternative, 
since the inquest is not a trial. 

Some legal experts believe the most 
likely outcome is that the inquest will 
be canceled—leaving Dinis the option 
of calling a grand jury—or that it will 
be held in secret to protect the rights 
of Kennedy and the other witnesses. In 
either case, the public, which is pre- 
sumably a court to which every poli- 
tician must appeal, would be denied an 
open and formal explanation. Kennedy 
might have gone ahead with the Ed- 
gartown inquest, risking rumors on the 
record in order to account for his con- 
duct clearly once and for all. Now he 
has for a time formalized his silence 
and only postponed his day of reck- 
Oning with the public—a day that must 
surely come if he intends to remain in 
public life. 


POVERTY 
Feud in the Hills 


To the Turner family of Eastern Ken- 
tucky's Breathitt County, politics comes 
as naturally as breathing. Ervine Tur- 
ner, who died last year after a 40-year ca- 
reer as state senator, school superin- 
tendent and circuit judge, first became 
a power in the mountainous area when 
he brought Breathitt the benefits of the 
New Deal. His death did nothing to 
weaken his family’s Snopesian hold on 
the county. His wife Marie served as 
county school superintendent for 38 
years until her retirement last June, 
and still remains president of the Cit- 
izens Bank of Jackson, the county seat. 
Their son John is a state senator. Their 
daughter, Mrs, Treva Turner Howell, 
continues the old family tradition of 
doing good for the poor while doing 
well politically—something the massive 
poverty program has made rather easy. 
She administers the local poverty ef- 
fort, sowing federal largesse and reap- 
ing a bumper crop of votes for the 
county Democratic organization headed 
by her husband, Jeff Davis Howell. 

Now, however, the family’s domi- 
nance of Breathitt County's affairs is 
being challenged by the state's Repub- 
lican administration. Alarmed at what 
he considers partisan abuse of the pov- 
erty program, Governor Louie B. Nunn 
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has vetoed a $177,000 Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity grant to the Middle 
Kentucky River Area Development 
Council (MKRADC). The organization, 
headquartered in Jackson and run by 
Mrs. Howell, is responsible for adminis- 
tering sorely needed poverty projects 
worth $2,000,000 a year in Breathitt 
and three neighboring counties. Two- 
thirds of the region's families have in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year. 

No Conditions. Many, living in iso- 
lated hollows miles from the main road, 
exist On no earned incomes at all, un- 
der conditions that make life in an 
urban ghetto seem almost luxurious by 
comparison. Their houses are made of 
tarpaper or unseasoned wood, their food 
consists of what they can shoot, trap 
or buy with Government food stamps. 
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ous of her program's success and try- 
ing to improve his party's fortunes at 
her expense. Her riposte does little to 
blunt the thrust of Nunn’s original ac- 
cusation, for her family’s seignorial at- 
titude toward the people in its domain 
is evidence enough of its political pow- 
er, “These are my folks around here,” 
says Mrs. Howell. “They need help.” 
The people of Breathitt repaid such sen- 
timents last month by flocking to Mrs. 
Howell’s side at a public hearing held 
by OEO to investigate Nunn’s charges 
against her. Howell supporters turned 
out in such force that Lynn Frazer, the 
state economic-opportunity director, 
walked out, claiming anti-Howell wit- 
nesses were being intimidated. 

Mrs. Howell's victory at the hearing 
has set back Nunn’s campaign to get 


MRS. HOWELL AND POVERTY WORKERS AT MILL SITE 
Doing good for the poor, well for the party. 


Indoor plumbing is virtually nonexistent, 
roads are unpaved and often impassable 

Nunn brings a formidable barrage of 
charges against Mrs, Howell. In doc- 
uments sent to OEO headquarters in 
Washington, he claims that her election 
as MKRADC director violated regulations 
because her brother-in-law, who has 
since resigned, was a member of the 
board. The Governor also charges that 
she kept program funds in a family- 
owned bank and makes support of her 
family and party an implicit condition 
for MKRADC assistance. Nunn denies 
he wants to replace Mrs. Howell with 
a Republican. “I don’t care who they 
get to run the program,” he says, “as 
long as he’s competent and the poverty 
money goes where it is intended to go, 
for the benefit of the poor and with no 
conditions attached.” 

Mrs. Howell has responded to Nunn’s 
charges by firing off a few of her own. 
She claims that Nunn, the state’s first 
Republican Governor in 20 years, is jeal- 


her out of the poverty program. It has 
embarrassed Breathitt County's Con- 
gressman, Carl D. Perkins, who, as chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, is responsible for all pov- 
erty legislation. Pushing for a two-year 
extension of the OEO authorization act, 
Perkins fears loss of badly needed Re- 
publican support if Nunn’s veto is over- 
ridden. At the same time, he finds it 
politically necessary to back Mrs. How- 
ell, whose support is an important tn- 
gredient to his own re-election. 

The Nunn-Howell feud is likely to 
prove equally embarrassing to President 
Nixon's new OEO chief, Donald Rums- 
feld, who must now decide whether to 
sustain or overturn the Governor's veto. 
A decision in favor of Mrs. Howell 
may cost him the support of Republicans 
already anxious to minimize federal in- 
terference in state affairs, While he de- 
liberates, the poor of Breathitt County, 
dependent upon interim OEO grants for 
their sustenance, remain out of pocket. 
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THE WORLD 








You know, I am an old man, a very 
old man. An old man likes to have a lit- 
tle air of mystery about himself. I like 
to hold on to my little mysteries. 

—Ho Chi Minh, 1962 


a 0 CHI MINH held on to his little mys- 
teries very skillfully indeed, and to 
much larger ones as well. The face that 
he presented to the world was that of 
an avuncular, slightly shabby poet, yet 
he was a dedicated, often ruthless Com- 
munist for half a century. He impressed 


of old values 
age of itself 
Ho Chi Minh’s life was dedicated to 
the creation of a unified Viet Nam, 
free from foreign control, and the 19 mil 
lion people of his tortured land suf 
fered mightily from his total devotion 
to that vision. Even so, they affection- 
ately knew him as “Bac Ho” (Uncle 
Ho). So did many in the South, No na- 
tional leader alive today has stood so 
stubbornly for so long before the en- 
emy’s guns. His death will have iney 





the country’s very im- 





NORTH VIETNAMESE TRAINEES MOURN HO IN WARSAW 


most visitors with his gentleness, but 
no man can hold toge:her a Communist 
Party for nearly 40 years, as he did, with- 
out an iron hand. He seemed fragile as 
a dried leaf, but he endured privation, 
prison and grueling pressures, and sull 
survived for nearly eight decades 

When North Viet Nam's President 
died of a heart attack in Hanoi last 
week at the age of 79, he left an im- 
pressive legacy of accomplishment. He 
had restored a sense of nationhood to 
Viet Nam. He had come to represent a 
form of “national Communism” that 
left him out of both the Chinese and 
the Soviet orbits, but prompted both 
powers to court him. With the limited re- 
sources of a Uny impoverished Asian na- 
tion—and with vast help from Peking 
and Moscow—he had withstood — the 
enormous firepower of the mightiest in- 
dustrial nation on earth. In so doing, 
he had forced one U.S. President out 
of office and tarnished the bright mem- 
ory of another. He had reached deep 
into American society through a war 
that affects the disaffected young, the 
restless blacks, the threatened guardians 
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itable and far-reaching repercussions in 
North Viet Nam, in Asia and beyond. 
Change will not come tomorrow, for 
Ho and other leaders had tried to lay the 
groundwork for a tranquil succession. 
Over the past several years, Ho had grad- 
ually moved away from the day-to-day 
exercise Of power, turning Over routine 
responsibilities to a triumvirate consist- 
ing of Premier Pham Van Dong, Party 
First Secretary Le Duan and high-rank 
ing Politburo Member Truong Chinh, all 
in their early 60s (see box, page 28). For 
the immediate future, Ho's ttle will 
probably be taken by Vice President Ton 
Duc Thang, an 81-year-old nonentity. 
Actual power will probably be wielded 
by the triumvirate—plus Defense Minis- 
ter Vo Nguyen Giap, 57.* 
* There is something like a generation gap be- 
tween the new leaders of the North and 
those below the 17th parallel. South Viet 
Nam's President Nguyen Van Thieu is 46, 
Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky turns 39 this 


week and Prime Minister Tran Thien Khiem 
is 44. Advanced age is no handicap in Viet 
Nam, however; it is considered a badge of 
merit 


Eventually, a single leader is likely 
to emerge. As U.S. Analyst Douglas 
Pike puts it: “They'll agree not to get 
grabby. But I have no faith in col- 
lective leadership. They will all claim 
the mantle of Ho Chi Minh, and they 
will start to get grabby.” 

Hanoi’s leadership has been remark- 
ably stable. No other Communist Party 
in the world has endured so long with- 
out a major purge. When it was formed 
in 1945, the Party’s Politburo had elev- 
en full members. Today nine of the elev- 
en remain in power; the missing mem- 
bers are Ho and Nguyen Chi Thanh, 
the North's second-ranking military 
man, who died in 1967. There were al- 
ways divisions and differences, but Ho 
helped keep them submerged by the 
force of his personality and, in his de- 
clining years, by his mere presence. “He 
was the hoop that held the staves of 
the barrel in round,” says Pike. “Now 
that hoop is gone.” As a result, fissures 
are likely to appear more frequently. 
The aim will remain the same—uni- 
fying Viet Nam under Hanoi’s control 

but the five contenders are likely to 
differ on the means. Pike believes, for ex- 
ample, that they disagree on the major 
policy issue confronting Hanoi—how 
best to win the war in the South. Giap, 
Dong and Le Duan support the currert 
policy: intensive guerrilla activity in- 
terspersed with conventional, regular- 
force batiles or “high points,” all aimed 
at inflicting a decisive victory in the tra- 
dition of Dienbienphu. Truong Chinh, 
clearly influenced by the theories of 
Mao Tse-tung, favors dropping to a 
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lower level of warfare. He argues that 
such protracted conflict would even- 
tually exhaust the foe. 

Ho himself probably advocated the 
regular-force theory, and some analysts 
believe that his firmness on this point 
was largely responsible for freezing the 
Paris negotiations. According to this the- 
ory, as long as Ho was on the scene 
—healthy or ill—it was impossible for 
other leaders to make a move toward 
breaking the deadlock. There has been 
a lack of progress, in fact, ever since 
Chief North Vietnamese Strategist Le 
Duc Tho abruptly left Paris last July. 
Several Washington officials now believe 
that he may have been called home be- 
cause Ho had suddenly begun to fail. 
These officials also believe it was more 
than coincidental that last week, only 
hours before Hanoi announced Ho’s ap- 
proaching death, North Vietnamese Ne- 
gotiator Xuan Thuy hinted at a pos- 
sible speedup of negotiations should the 
U.S. accept the principle of total with- 
drawal from South Viet Nam. 


Undisguised Anxiety 


Little real movement is expected in 
Paris, however, until Tho or another se- 
nior official returns with new instructions 
from Hanoi. Even then, it may be a 
while before the interim leaders can 
agree on the wording of those instruc- 
tions. Nor is a quick shift expected on 
the battlefields of the South, where last 
week Communist forces staged their 
heaviest attacks in almost a month. The 
Viet Cong and North Viet Nam, how- 
ever, announced that there would be a 
three-day cease-fire, perhaps this week, 
to mark Ho’s death. There were indi- 
cations that the allied forces would tac- 
itly follow suit. 

While any struggle for power in Ha- 
noi was being kept wholly under wraps, 
there was no disguising anxieties in Pe- 
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king and Moscow. Chinese Communist 
Premier Chou En-lai, accompanied by 
a brace of high-ranking aides, arrived 
in Hanoi less than 48 hours after the an- 
nouncement of Ho’s death and almost 
immediately went into lengthy confer- 
ences with the North Vietnamese Po- 
litburo, Next day he flew back to Pe- 
king, probably to avoid a confrontation 
with incoming Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin. The semi-comic scramble to 
avoid a meeting brought into the spot- 
light once more the Sino-Soviet rivalry 
for favor in North Viet Nam. 

In this struggle, Ho's role was all-im- 
portant. He succeeded not only in avoid- 
ing a rupture in relations with either 
nation but also in keeping aid flowing 
in. “He was the man who kept Mos- 
cow and Peking in balance,” said Jean 






Lacouture, a French biographer of Ho, 
“with an inevitable tendency for the So 
viets. His death is a loss to Moscow.” Pri- 
vately, Soviet sources conceded as much. 
They noted that Ho’s great prestige 
had enabled him to tread a_ neutral 
course between Peking and Moscow, 
and that his successors may find it more 
difficult to do so. 


Altering the Equations 


There is little question that a basic 
power equation was unbalanced by Ho's 
death. That was altogether fitting, for 
during his lifetime he had altered many 
an equation. 

Ho was born in 1890 in Nghe An 
province, in what is today North Viet 
Nam. According to a local maxim, “a 
man born in Nghe An province will op- 
pose anything,” and both his parents 
were cast in that rebellious mold. His fa- 
ther lost his post as a magistrate for as- 
sociating with the anti-French move- 
ment; his mother, who died when Ho 
was ten, was charged with stealing weap- 
ons from French barracks for the reb- 
els. At the time, nationalism was be- 
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ginning to be a potent force in South- 
east Asia, spurred by the generally op- 
pressive colonial rule of the French, 
British and Dutch. Ironically, nation- 
alism was less a local product than a Eu- 
ropean import. As Gunnar Myrdal point- 
ed out in Asian Drama: “It was with 
the intellectual weapons forged in Eu- 
rope, where liberalism had become the 
middle-class ideology, that the liberation 
movements rose in South Asia and 
fought their way to a vision, and later 
the realization, of full independence.” 
The first generation of Asian nation- 
alists, of which Ho was a charter mem- 
ber, seized on these borrowed ideas. 
Ho's emphasis on nationalism made him 
stand out in the memories of his fellow 
Communists. Ruth Fischer, a leading 
German party member who knew Ho 


in the 1920s, wrote: “It was Ho's na- 
tionalism which impressed us European 
Communists, born and bred in a rather 
gray kind of abstract internationalism.” 
To classic nationalistic sentiments, 
Asians added an indigenous ingredient 
—hbarely contained outrage at the fact 
that the European colonizers almost in- 
evitably humiliated the peoples they 
sought to rule. “Natives” were not al- 
lowed in European parks or clubs; they 
were cither treated like children or 
abused like slaves. Before Ho was ten, 
a Hanoi biography says, his countrymen 
were press-ganged into road-building 
crews while Francophile mandarins 
“sipped champagne in the evening and 
milk in the morning.” Ho once noted 
that until he arrived in France in his 20s, 
he had never been addressed as “Mr.” 
Imbued with the nationalist ideals of 
his father, Ho finished his schooling, 
taught briefly in the South and finally, 
about 1914, shipped out to Europe. 
For several years, he held a series of 
odd jobs, including a spell as a pastry 
cook under the famed French Chef Es- 
coffier at London’s Carlton Hotel. In 
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Paris, Ho worked as a gardener and 
photo retoucher. In 1917, so one ac- 
count goes, he worked his way across 
the Atlantic as a merchant seaman, Vis- 
iting New York, Boston and perhaps 
San Francisco. One source says that 
Ho worked briefly as a waiter in a Har- 
lem restaurant. Back in Paris, he re- 
sumed contacts with other nationalist- 
minded Asians, and found himself in- 
creasingly attracted by the rosy ideals 
of international Socialism. In 1919, Ho 
rented a striped suit and derby and 
sought out Woodrow Wilson at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. Ho hoped to 
interest the peacemakers in his dreams 
of autonomy for Viet Nam, but his ef- 
forts were ignored. In 1922, after dis- 
covering that French Socialists were 
similarly indifferent to the problems of 


British Orientalist P. J. Honey relates 
how in 1925 Ho betrayed a rival na- 
tionalist leader, who was seized by the 
French and executed in Hanoi. An- 
swering “sentimentalists” who criticized 
his treachery, Ho offered three justi- 
fications for his act: 1) a dangerous 
rival had been removed; 2) his exe- 
cution, occurring within Viet Nam, had 
helped create a revolutionary climate; 
and 3) the reward that Ho had col- 
lected for tipping off the French helped 
finance his revolutionary organization. 
There were setbacks in China: Ho 
was forced to flee to Moscow in 1927, 
after the Chinese Nationalists broke with 
their Soviet advisers and began mas- 
sacring Communists. A year later, dis- 
guised as a shaven-headed Buddhist 
monk, Ho turned up in the Thai North- 
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BOMBED-OUT STREET IN NORTH VIETNAMESE CAPITAL 
Premise No. 1 is that nobody knows anything about what will happen now. 


the colonies, he joined the newly found- 
ed French Communist Party. His path 
was set. 

Over the next decade, Ho the Asian 
nationalist became Ho the Westernized 
Asian Communist. He absorbed the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin during 
two years of study at Moscow's Toilers 
of the East University, wrote a host of ar- 
ticles on colonial problems for Com- 
munist-front magazines. In 1925, he was 
assigned by the Comintern to go to Can- 
ton as an adviser to Soviet Agent Mi- 
khail Borodin, then an adviser to the 
Chinese Nationalists. 


The Foundation of Nationalism 


In Canton, he began preparing for 
his eventual return to Viet Nam. Na- 
tionalism, Ho saw, was the foundation 
on which an independent Viet Nam 
could be built. To this end, he began or- 
ganizing young Vietnamese nationalists 
exiled in China, slowly building the or- 
ganization that was to become his ap- 
paratus of power. In the process, he 
proved that he could be utterly cruel. 
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east to organize support among Viet- 
namese, then traveled to Hong Kong 
on Moscow's orders to end a quarrel 
among other Vietnamese Communists. 
Ho succeeded: the party that he found- 
ed there in 1930 has survived—with 
two changes of name—down to the pres- 
ent. He was jailed briefly by the Brit- 
ish, then fled to Shanghai and on to 
Moscow. Four years later, he was back 
in China, a temporary ally of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists in the battle against 
Japan. Early in 1941, Ho returned to 
Viet Nam, then occupied by the Jap- 
anese, for the first time in 30 years. He 
was accompanied by Dong and a young 
ex-teacher named Vo Nguyen Giap, now 
the North’s military leader. A_ few 
months later, Ho founded an indepen- 
dence league called the Viet Minh, and 
established a base area conveniently near 
the Chinese border. Ostensibly, the front 
was intended to lead the anti-Japanese 
resistance; in fact, it was a sword at 
the throats of the French. 

There were few dramatic successes 
for the Viet Minh during the war years, 


and Ho, on a journey back into China, 
was jailed by a Nationalist warlord, He 
spent a year in prison, finally won his 
freedom and promptly began seeking 
support from American elements then 
in South China. He got in touch with 
an extraordinary number of U.S. of- 
ficers, skillfully promoting his cause. 
His growing reputation led the U.S. Of- 
fice of Strategic Services (forerunner 
of the CIA) to make contact with Ho 
in 1945 in the jungles along the China- 
Viet Nam border. Under the code name 
“Lucius,” Ho provided the OSS with in- 
telligence about Japanese forces and, a 
generation before U.S. air attacks on 
North Viet Nam, his guerrillas rescued 
17 downed American flyers. An OSS 
medic probably saved Ho's life by treat- 
ing his tropical fevers with sulfa drugs. 

His cordial contacts with Americans 
encouraged Ho to hope for U.S. sup- 
port for his Viet Minh. Former Time 
Correspondent Frank White, now a 
Time Inc. executive, recalls that early 
in 1946, when he was a U.S. Army 
major, he was invited by Ho to an of- 
ficial dinner in Hanoi. The guests in- 
cluded the top French, Chinese and 
British commanders and officials. White, 
the most junior officer and the only 
American, was seated next to Ho. “Mr. 
President,” White whispered to Ho, “I 
think there is some resentment over 
the seating arrangements.” “Yes,” re- 
plied Ho, “I can see that. But whom 
else could I talk to?” Plainly, Ho still 
thought of Americans as people he could 
talk to. 


Very Small Share 


Another American, former Marine 
Lieutenant Charles Fenn (now a nov- 
clist writing in Ireland), had helped Ho 
set up the intelligence operation and oc- 
casionally corresponded with him. In 
one letter, previously unpublished, Ho 
wrote to Fenn: “The war is won. But 
we small and subject countries have no 
share, or very very small share, in the vic- 
tory of freedom and democracy. Prob- 
ably if we want to get a sufficient share, 
we have still to fight.” He was right, of 
course. Ho and his Viet Minh colleagues 
approached the French as the Pacific 
war was ending and asked for a mea- 
sure of autonomy and at least a pledge 
of eventual independence for Viet Nam. 
France dithered. In August 1945, the 
Viet Minh launched their revolution, 
and on Sept. 2, 1945, Ho proclaimed 
the Vietnamese republic. Its declaration 
of independence, modeled on that of 
the U.S., included a preamble beginning 
“All men are created equal.” 

The republic was baptized in blood. 
Initially, Ho and French civilian lead- 
ers in Hanoi sought to work out a com- 
promise. Their efforts were undermined 
by colonialists in Paris, and for the 
next nine years the revolution ground 
on. In the spring of 1954, after a series 
of disasters on the battlefield and war ex- 
haustion back home, the French were 
forced to leave Viet Nam. But Ho failed 
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to secure at the conference table what 
his troops had won in combat. Under se 
vere pressure from the Soviet Union, 
he was forced to accept control of only 
half of Viet Nam. In the South, a pro- 


Western government was set up—with 
heavy American assistance 
Executing the Exploiters 

Ho’s spoils seemed paltry at best 


The French had concentrated their ag- 
ricultural production in the South; crops 
in the North were insufficient to feed 
its population. Industry, indeed, had been 
established in the North—but the plant 
was minuscule; a cement factory, a brew- 
ery, a few railway-repair shops and an as- 
sortment of small machine and textile 
producers. Ho’s major asset was coal, 


and its continuing abundance has pro- 


made the scapegoat. He lost his post as 
party leader. Giap denounced him for 
having “executed too many people” and 
having “resorted to terror.” The agrar- 
lan purge was not the only instance of 
the regime’s bloody-mindedness. Imme- 
diately after independence was declared 
in 1945, Ho's officials, bent on elim- 
inating all real or potential opposition, 
wiped out thousands of non-Communist 
nationalists, members of the middle 
class, and members of religious sects 

In 1960, Ho re-embarked upon col 
lectivization, this time calling the units 
“cooperatives.” Today 93% of North 
Vietnamese peasants are enrolled in 
them. Productivity has not been helped 
Last year North Viet Nam was forced 
to import 750,000 tons of wheat from 
Russia to make up for rice shortages 





XUAN THUY (RIGHT) WITH PEKING ENVOY IN PARIS 
A comic scramble for allegiance. 





vided North Viet Nam with badly need- 
ed foreign exchange. Clearly, intensive 
efforts were needed in the agricultural 
sector, Ho’s first major program, ac- 
cordingly, was agrarian reform, and his 
first mass target was the “exploiting land- 
lords.” There were, in fact, few land 
lords of any size. Nevertheless, the order 
rumbled down from Hanoi: find the ex- 
ploiters and execute them. Anywhere 
from 50,000 to 200,000 Vietnamese 
were executed—mostly village leaders 
who were replaced by heretofore land- 
less peasants. As Honey points out: “By 
forcing the villagers to participate in 
the deaths of people they knew to be 
guiltless, Ho involved them in collective 
guilt. By giving authority to villagers 
who never expected it, he secured their 
cooperation.” 

It was a clever gambit, characteristic 
of Ho, and it worked for a time. But 
in 1956, when the government tried to 
force every farmer into a collective, a 
peasant revolt erupted in his native Nghe 
An province. Though the policy was al- 
most certainly Ho’s, Truong Chinh was 
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In 1954, just before partition, the short- 
fall was 250,000 tons of rice, and this 
year’s may be four times as much 

Ho moved almost as drastically in 
the industrial sector, only to see most 
of the results of his nation’s efforts in 
capital investment wiped out by U.S 
bombs. Consumer goods are in short sup 
ply, and quality has slipped. A thirsty 
Northerner, for instance, often must 
queue for two hours simply to quaff a 
glass of weak beer. Each adult is al 
lowed a scant four yards of cloth an- 
nually, At an angry meeting of the 
United Women’s Organization in Hanoi 
last’ spring, representatives criticized 
pointed or padded brassiéres because it 
took too much time and, more im- 
portant, too much fabric, to make them 
The nation is barely self-sufficient in sim 
ple tools and basic agricultural machin- 
ery, and it is completely dependent on 
tts allies for major industrial needs 
North Viet Nam today is not a going eco- 
nomic concern, 

Compounding the economic problem 
is the fact that morale has fallen off 





sharply since the halt in American bomb- 
ing. As long as U.S. warplanes filled 
the skies over the North, workers and 
peasants were inspired to grim extra ef 
fort. Now, according to non-Communist 
foreign visitors recently in Hanoi, many 
seem to have relaxed their drive. Last 
June the newspaper Hanoi Moi report 
ed that of 538 specific construction-in 
dustry quotas only 328 had been 
achieved or surpassed, Other papers 
maintain a steady barrage of complaint 
against pilferage, slackness and absen- 
tecism, and at the beginning of 1969 
the government found itself forced to 
Open a massive Campaign against fac 
tory corruption. Further complicating 
the economic dilemma, an estimated 
500,000 workers and farmers have been 
drafted into the army since 1965, cut 
ting heavily into potential productivity 
Cultural Repression 

however 


Ho's legacy impressive in 


many respects, plainly has its short 
comings. North Viet Nam is a much 
more egalitarian society today than it 


was when the “republic” was proclaimed 
24 years ago, but politically as well as 
economically, progress has been scant 
Writers and limited by po- 
litical requirements; a brief attempt at 
liberalization in the late ‘50s, patterned 
after Mao’s short-lived campaign to “let 


artists are 


100 flowers bloom,” uncovered so much 
resentment that repression 
tuted almost immediately. Ho, however, 
was blamed for repression: skill 
fully, he divorced himself in the public 
mind from that harsh entity known as 
government. As British Journalist James 
Cameron put it, the people seemed to 
say: “This or that is a damn nuisance, the 
government ts pushing us around again 
But Uncle Ho says it is all right, so we 
suppose it must be.” 

That time is now past, and there is 
no doubt that its passing will adversely 
affect Communist morale, Ho was an im- 
pressive figure—the only truly national 
leader that Viet Nam has produced in 
modern times—and he will be missed. 
In Hanoi, faces were somber and black 
bands of mourning appeared on thou- 
sunds of sleeves. A crowd formed be- 
fore Ba Dinh Congress Hall, where his 
body The clandestine Viet 
Cong Radio, echoing Hanoi broadcasts, 
reported that the new wave of attacks 
in the South last week had been 
launched “to change sorrow into a rev- 


was reinstt 


never 


lies in state. 


olutionary act after receiving the news 
of Chairman Ho's death.” 

In Saigon, the reaction was ambiv- 
alent. There was “nothing important” 
in Ho's death, said President Nguyen 
Van Thieu. “What is important is wheth- 
er the North Vietnamese will end their 
aggressive policies or will end the war.” 
Communist defectors felt that Ho's 
death would cause deep morale prob- 
lems among the Viet Cong, who ad- 
mired Ho hugely. One defector noted 
that the guerrillas have long dreamed 
of seeing Ho riding triumphantly into 
Saigon, which then would be renamed 
Ho Chi Minh City, Nobody expects 
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the V.C. to lay down their weapons be- 
cause that dream has dissolved, but their 
fighting spirit could be affected. 

That would be a significant devel- 
opment indeed, for one of the remark- 
able things about the Communsi forc- 
es in Viet Nam—whether guerrillas or 
regulars from the North—has been their 
spirit. The young men sent to the South, 
as U.S. fighting men have painfully dis- 
covered, made excellent soldiers, Tough 
and well-disciplined, they stood their 
ground under massive American fire- 
power, then rose to charge. And the bat- 
tlefield was only one test: the struggle 
southward along the tangle of jungle 


paths called the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
often lasted four to six months, during 
which many perished of disease, mal- 
nutrition and exhaustion. If a trooper 
survived that trek, he had proved him- 
self strong indeed—and there seems lit- 
tle question that the spirit imparted by 
Uncle Ho deserved a share of the cred- 
it. Ho’s successors may be able to keep 
that spirit alive for a time, but not for- 
ever. It remains to be seen whether, 
once the memory of Ho fades, the sol- 
dier from the North will prove as in- 
adequately motivated as the one from 
the South. Certainly, the possibility is 
of concern to Uncle’s heirs. 


The Heirs-Apparent 


What most interests U.S. officials is 
how Ho's successors will prosecute the 
war. “Premise No. 1,” says a member 
of the Administration in Washington, 
“is that nobody knows anything about 
what will happen now—and if they say 
they do, they are lying.” There is little 
doubt that Ho's departure will have a 
profound effect. Accordingly, the sen- 
timent among many responsible officials 
in Washington is to “let the dust set- 
tle,” in Dean Acheson's unforgettable 
words on China in 1949, rather than to 
seize the initiative. There are, however, 
other alternatives. At the extremes, the 
U.S. could either step up the war and re- 


H° Cur MINH is irreplaceable—as his admirers and en- 
emies alike will agree—but he must now be replaced, 
At week’s end, Hanoi Radio announced that a collective lead- 
ership “selected and well-trained” by Ho would rule the coun- 
try, at least for a while. Its members were not named, but 
these four men are almost certain to be among them: 


PHAM VaN Dona, the Premier. He was closer to Ho 
than anyone, although that will not necessarily help him suc- 
ceed his mentor. Ho called him “my best pupil” and “my 
other self.” Dong’s striking face was once compared to “a 
mask carved for a museum of the revolution, tn order to 


ROGER Fi 


PHAM VAN DONG LE DUAN 


show just how far the peoples of Asia are capable of car- 
rying stoicism.” Dong once told a French visitor: “We Com- 
munists are romantics, too. You don't know how exciting it 
is to make a revolution.” Dong began early, organizing stu- 
dent strikes in Hanoi in 1925, then escaping to China, 
where he first met Ho. While Ho was in a Chinese jail in 
1942 and °43, Dong led the nationalist movement and has 
been its administrative head ever since, After France's de- 
feat, he led the triumphant guerrilla delegation to the 1954 Ge- 
neva talks, becoming Premier the following year. Just as 
Ho steered an even course between China and Russia, so in 
all likelihood would Dong. 
. 

Le Duan, the party chief. Though he is First Secretary 
of the Hanoi party and was second only to Ho in the Viet- 
namese Communist hierarchy, he is littke known in the 
West. Nikita Khrushchev once said Le Duan (pronounced 
Lay Zwan) “talks, thinks and acts like a Chinese,” but he is 
believed to be neutral, or even mildly inclined toward Mos- 
cow, in the Sino-Soviet dispute. Imprisoned for ten years 
by the French, he began his career late but climbed fast. 
When the country was divided in 1954, Hanoi withdrew its 
crack troops from the South but assigned Le Duan there to 
prepare politically for a second round. He was so effective, 
as the later success of the Viet Cong proved, that in 1956 


28 


Ho gave him the job of running the whole party. Le Duan 
also organized the Liberation Front, the Viet Cong’s polit- 
ical structure now represented at the Paris talks. 
e 

TRUONG CHINH, the leading theoretician. Chinh, Chair- 
man of Hanoi’'s National Assembly, is as openly pro-Peking 
as any leader can be in a traditionally anti-Chinese country. 
He has provided his own political label: his adopted name 
means “Long March,” after Mao Tse-tung’s epic 7,000-mile 
trek to sanctuary in Yenan in 1934, Chinh may be too far 
out on Peking’s political limb to head up Hanoi’s middle-of- 
the-road leadership. Moreover, he has been at odds with 


TRUONG CHINH VO NGUYEN GIAP 


both Le Duan and General Giap. With Ho gone as a me- 
diating force, Chinh could find himself isolated by his enemies 
—unless he manages to isolate them first. 

. 

Vo NGuyen Giap, the military commander, The victor 
of Dienbienphu, Defense Minister Giap now commands the 
Hanoi regulars and Viet Cong guerrillas facing U.S. troops. 
He is the best-known Vietnamese other than Ho and, with Is- 
rael’s Moshe Dayan, the most successful soldier since World 
War II. His chances: of succeeding Ho seem slim, however, 
though he could be chosen if Hanoi decided that an in- 
ternational reputation were required. Before joining Ho in 
China tn 1940, Giap studied and taught law, politics and 
French military history. “He could draw every battle plan 
of Napoleon,” a pupil recalled. In his guerrilla textbook, Peo- 
ple’s War, People's Army, Giap stresses mobility and cau- 
tious avoidance of enemy units capable of hitting back. Yet 
in 1951 he narrowly escaped dismissal after a disastrous cam- 
paign against superior French forces, and against U.S. fore- 
es he has frequently accepted appalling casualties for little 
military gain. An old friend of Giap’s, Saigon Lawyer Tran 
Van Tuyen, recalls him saying in the 1940s: “The Russian 
Revolution cost 2,000,000 lives, so we can certainly sac- 
rifice half a million people.” By all accounts, Giap is un- 
skilled in Hanoi politics. 
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sume the bombing of the North in an at- 
tempt to stampede the new leadership 
—or pull out completely, trusting in 
the South Vietnamese to cope with a Ho- 
less foe. No one in the Government se- 
riously advocates either course. 

Inaction, however, seems unwise to 
many experts outside the Administra- 
tion. In Saigon, Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, an adviser to former Pres- 
ident Johnson, said that Ho's death had 
provided a “timely moment” for the 
U.S. and South Viet Nam to propose ne- 
gotiations on a cease-fire. Brzezinski ar- 
gued that the death of a Communist 
leader creates a period of “intense po- 
litical conflict” during which there is 
an opportunity to focus attention of 
the successors on “initiatives from 
abroad.” At the very least, he said, “it 
is always possible that some faction 
will argue that a positive response ought 
to be made.” In Paris, Professor Phi- 
lippe Devillers, a longtime specialist on 
Viet Nam, warned that the Paris negoti- 
ations would not progress “until the U.S. 
has accepted the principle of the total 
withdrawal of troops.” Once this word is 
given, Devillers reasoned, “you unjam 
the negotiations and everything can be 
negotiated.” He added, however, that the 
U.S. should act soon: “Now is the cru- 
cial moment. If they [the Americans] 
make no gesture within the next 15 days, 
the conclusion which will be drawn at 
Hanoi is that decidedly the only course is 
to fight, that they can only continue the 
war to the bitter end.” 


Please Acknowledge 


In private Paris talks with their North 
Vietnamese counterparts, U.S. officials 
have said flatly for weeks that they 
want to withdraw all American troops 
from Viet Nam as soon as possible. In re- 
turn, the U.S. has asked only that Hanoi 
acknowledge this declaration of intent 
and get the negotiations moving—so 
far without any result 

The fact is that the North Vietnamese 
were reluctant either to suggest or to re- 
spond to new initiatives while Ho lay 
dying. As Historian Lacouture pointed 
out last week, the key men in Hanoi 
todav are “the executors of Ho Chi 
Minh’'s political testament, which really 
is an appeal to resist to the end.” If 
they are faithful lieutenants, they will 
not be quick to abandon his policies 
—or his dreams. 

Once, Ho told a French acquaintance 
“IT am a professional revolutionary. I 
am always on strict orders. My itin 
erary is always carefully prescribed 
—and you can’t deviate from the route, 
can you?” Ho never did. His successors 
are likely to follow the route as un 
deviatingly as he did—for a while. But 
his verv absence is bound to change 
the political map so completely that 
the men who follow him will be com 
pelled to seek new, sull unpredictable 
routes. The result will not necessarily 
bring comfort to the U.S., but North 
Viet Nam without Ho will be a dif 
ferent force in the world. 
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THE WAR 
Blowing the Whistle 


Only a month earlier, they were pris- 
oners of war. Since their release, Navy 
Lieut. Robert Frishman and Seaman 
Douglas Hegdahl have been recuper- 
ating at the Naval Medical Center in Be- 
thesda, Md. The third released P.W., 
Air Force Captain Wesley Rumble, 26, 
whose fighter-bomber went down over 
Quang Binh province in April 1968, re- 
turned to his home in Oroville, Calif. 

Initially, all three men remained silent 
about their treatment in prison, explain- 
ing that they feared for Americans left 
behind (Time, Aug. 15). For Frishman, 
28, who is naturally voluble, keeping si- 
lent about his experiences was almost as 


oner, Lieut. Commander Richard A. 
Stratton, a Navy pilot who “was beat- 
en, had his fingernails removed and 
was put in solitary.” His arms were 
scarred from cigarette burns. Before 
Frishman left Hanoi, Stratton told him 
not to worry about telling the truth. 
“He said that if he gets tortured some 
more, at least he'll know why he’s get- 
ting it, and he will feel that it will be 
worth the sacrifice.” 

Only Nine. Most of the P.W.s suf- 
fered their worst treatment immediately 
after being captured. Some were forced 
to sit on a stool for days until they col- 
lapsed, Others, said Frishman, were hung 
by their arms from the ceiling. The 
fact that life improved when generals vis- 
ited the camp led Frishman to allow 





HEGDAHL & FRISHMAN AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Only what was necessary to keep them alive. 


agonizing as his 22 months in solitary 
confinement. Last week, accompanied by 
Seaman Hegdahl, he decided to “blow 
the whistle” on Hanoi at a press confer- 
ence arranged by the Pentagon. 

Sloppy Work. Frishman, whose right 
arm was shattered in October 1967 when 
his F-4C Phantom was shot down over 
Hanoi, said that North Vietnamese doc- 
tors had removed his elbow but not all 
the steel fragments. It was a sloppy op- 
eration, said Frishman, because the doc- 
tors “are willing only to do what is 
necessary to keep us alive.” Because of 
his loosely dangling forearm, he was 
known to his fellow inmates as “The 
Grim Reaper.” 

The North Vietnamese told him that 
the most seriously wounded among the 
prisoners was Lieut. Commander John 
S. McCain III, son of the American com- 
mander in the Pacific. Despite “many 
broken bones,” Frishman said, McCain 
“has been in solitary confinement since 
April of 1968." Frishman denounced 
the mistreatment of another fellow pris- 


that “possibly the higher-ups in North 
Viet Nam may not know the truth 
about our treatment.” This supposition 
seems plausible. Tne North Vietnamese 
are extremely sensitive about U.S. pub- 
lic reaction to the war; coverage in the 
American press is carefully scrutinized 
by a special section of the government. 

Under the Geneva Convention, signed 
by North Viet Nam in 1957, prisoners 
are to be humanely treated and iden- 
tified, sick and injured released. The 
Red Cross is to be allowed to inspect 
the camps, and prisoners’ mail allowed 
to be delivered. Despite the fact that 
many captured Americans are injured 
airmen, only nine men have been freed 
by North Viet Nam during the past 
five years. Because the North Vietnam- 
ese have generally refused to let pris- 
oners write home and have not pub- 
lished the names of Americans held 
captive, no one knows exactly how many 
of the 1,300 U.S. servicemen listed as 
missing are actually languishing in cells 
north of the DMZ. 
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OR the third time in little more than 

three months, a coup d'état shook 
the Arab world last week. Hard on the 
upheavals in the Sudan and South Ye- 
men, leftist army officers in Libya seized 
the oil-rich kingdom of King Idris and 
proclaimed “the Libyan Arab Republic” 
with the Nasser-style slogan, “Freedom, 
Unity, Socialism.” 

The coup in Libya (see following 
story) reduced the number of reigning 
Arab monarchs to three, and only one 
of them seems reasonably secure—Mo- 
rocco’s King Hassan II. Jordan's Hus- 
sein is under pressure from Palestinian 
commandos, who use his territory as a 
base, and from Israeli retaliation, Sau- 
di Arabia's King Feisal forestalled a 
coup by young air force officers only 
six weeks ago. Since then, he report- 
edly jailed hundreds of plotters and con- 
demned 30 to death by beheading. 

More significant than the relentless 
shrinkage in royal regimes is the fact 
that the shift in Libya gives the 14-na- 
tion Arab League a leftist majority for 
the first time. Before, the league was 
equally balanced between radical and 
conservative states—or, as the leftists put 
it, between the “free Arabs” and the 
“kept Arabs.” Now there are eight left- 
leaning states (Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Alge- 
ria, Sudan, the two Yemens and Libya), 
and six conservative governments that 
accept Western support and admit 
Western influence (the three kingdoms, 


MIDDLE EAST: NO CLOSER TO UNITY 


plus Lebanon, Kuwait and Tunisia). 

Though the League now has a clear- 
cut majority, it is no nearer to unity as 
a result. While the tanks were rolling 
in Libya, an Arab summit of sorts was as- 
sembling in Cairo under the leadership 
of President Nasser. Algeria’s President 
Houari Boumedienne described the main 
subject of discussion as “the battle of 
destiny”—the campaign against Israel. 
The secret talks were aimed at finding 
ways of better coordinating operations 
of the units from eight Arab armies 
that are arrayed (or rather disarrayed) 
along Israel's frontiers. 

Even so, only four other countries 
saw fit to send representatives. Jordan's 
Hussein was there, and so was Syria's 
head of state, Noureddine Atassi. Iraq 
sent only a Deputy Premier because of 
its quarrel with Syria over the true in- 
terpretation of Baathist socialism, but 
Sudan sent its new ruler, Major Gen- 
eral Jaafar Nimeiry. The oil-soaked Ku- 
waitis, Saudis and Libyans, who al- 
ready donate $378 million a year to 
war-damaged Egypt and Jordan, stayed 
away, lest they be touched for even big- 
ger donations. Sure enough, the leaders 
at the mini-summit made a blunt de- 
mand for more money, declaring that 
“present economic aid is considered less 
than what is needed.” 

Also conferring in Cairo last week 
were seven of the eleven competing 
Arab guerrilla movements. The guer- 


Can the Hijackers Be Halted? 


HE two Palestinian guerrillas who 

forced down TWA Flight 840 in 
Damascus may well have pulled off 
much more than the 46th reported hi- 
jacking of the year. The ease with 
which they commandeered the plane 
and the apparent immunity that they 
enjoyed in Syria suggest that air pi- 
racy is becoming a standard and al- 
most absurdly routine tactic. The 
chilling fact is that no country or air- 
line anywhere can feel safe from a 
group that wants a dramatic way to 
publicize its grievances 

In the case of TWA 840, most ac- 


tivity focused on freeing two Israeli 
passengers who were detained in Da 
mascus. The U.S. brought diplomatic 
pressure on Syria, and TWA President 
F. C. Wiser Jr. personally flew to Da- 


mascus. The most dramatic gesture 
came from Ola Forsberg, president 
of the International Federation of 
Airline Pilots Associations, whose 
44,000 members fly for nearly all of 
the non-Communist world’s airlines 
Unless the Israelis were freed, Fors 
berg promised to call, with two wecks’ 
notice, a 24-hour global strike. There 
is some question whether the mem- 
bers would authorize a strike, how- 
ever, and U Thant, who met with 


the pilots at week's end, complained 
that “such a step would not produce 
the desired result.” 

What steps can possibly be taken 
to end the hijackings before they re- 
sult in a major disaster? One useful 
measure may be the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s 1963 
Tokyo Convention, which was ratified 
by the U.S. only last week, and will 
go into effect this fall. The con- 
vention calls for the prompt return 
of hijacked airliners and passengers 
Most airline officials would like to 
strengthen the agreement by provid- 
ing for the extradition and severe pun- 
ishment of hijackers as a matter of 
course. Even so, any country can 
get around extradition by granting hi 
jackers “political asylum’”—as Cuba 
has done regularly. Only last week, hi- 
jackers bound for Castro’s island 
boldly seized two Ecuadorian military 
transports on a flight out of Quito 
When one crewman put up a fight 
they shot him dead. 

Ultimately, there is no sure so- 
lution for the simple reason that, 
like almost everything else in the 
modern technological world, a pas- 
senger-filled jet flying at 30,000 ft. 
is highly vulnerable. 

























NASSER & HUSSEIN IN CAIRO 
And then there were three. 


rillas, however, were even busier along 
Israel's beleaguered borders—and_be- 
yond, In clashes and rocket attacks in 
the Jordan Valley, on the Syrian heights 
and near the Lebanese border, twelve Is- 
racli troops and civilians were killed. 
The Israelis hit back with Mirage and 
Skyhawk jets—three times in Jordan, 
twice in Lebanon. Despite a U.N. Se- 
curity Council condemnation last month 
for bombing Lebanese villages used by 
guerrillas, the Israelis struck harder there 
last week. In their first infantry sortie 
into the country,* they swooped down 
on a village two miles within Lebanon, 
leveling twelve houses and killing six 
guerrillas, During the 90-minute night 
raid, the Israelis also discovered what 
they described as a “saboteurs’ super- 
market” of arms and explosives. Once 
more Lebanon, which has been without 
a government for nearly five months 
and has an ineffective army, found. 
itself in a vise between guerrillas 
and Israelis. 

In one case, the Israelis suspended 
their retaliation policy and relied on 
cool tactics, as they awaited Syria’s re- 
sponse to their demand for the release 
of two Israeli men, The two were aboard 
TWA’s Flight 840 when Palestinian guer- 
rillas forced the jetliner to land at Da- 
mascus (see box). Obviously worried by 
the furious international reaction, the 
Syrians quickly released 99 of the 101 
passengers, among them four Israeli 
women. To satisfy the guerrillas’ sym- 
pathizers, however, Syria might hold 
the Israeli men until the political heat 
dies down. Whether Isracl’s patience 
will last that long is another question. 
At week's end, there was a reminder to 
Arab governments of Israeli strength 
when the first of 50 U.S. Phantom jets 
began arriving at bases near Tel Aviv. 


* Last December's Israeli attack on Beirut Air- 
port, destroying 13 Arab airliners, was car- 
ried out by helicopter-borne commandos. 
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TEXTBOOK COUP IN 


T was a textbook coup. At 3 a.m., short- 

ly before the most faithful Moslems 
would answer the call to early morning 
prayers, columns of trucks loaded with 
troops rolled through Tripoli, spearhead- 
ed by British-made Centurion tanks. 
Swiftly, soldiers surrounded army head- 
quarters, the security police building, 
the Royal Palace and the national ra- 
dio station. Teleprinters in the national 
news agency fell silent. The borders 
were sealed tight, and at the airports, 
controllers got orders to suspend all air 
traffic indefinitely. 

Libya had long been ripe for a coup. 
Flanked by socialist regimes in Algeria 
and Egypt, the kingdom was rolling in 
oil wealth, but much of it was being 
pocketed by corrupt officials. The coun- 
try was ruled by a frail and feeble old 
man, King Idris, 79, who had offered 
to abdicate five years ago but was per- 
suaded to stay on by the Cabinet. Crown 
Prince Hassan Rida, 40, obviously 
lacked the capacity for leadership. Even 
so, neither foreigners nor Libyans had 
expected the upheaval to come before 
the death of Idris, who is both the fa- 
ther of his country (with Britain as mid- 
wife) and the religious leader of the 
potent Senussi, a Moslem sect. 

When Libyans woke on Monday 
morning last week, the radio had re- 
turned to the air and was blaring Sousa 
marches. Startled listeners were told 
that the King, who was at a Turkish 
spa being treated for poor circulation 
in his legs, had been overthrown and Par- 
liament dissolved. The Kingdom of 
Libya, said Radio Tripoli, was now the 
“Libyan Arab Republic” controlled by 
a Revolutionary Council of army of- 
ficers. An around-the-clock curfew was 
imposed. 

Legalized Regime. Throughout the 
week, extreme secrecy was maintained, 
and almost no foreigners were allowed 
to cross the borders. Much of the coup 
seemed to be run by radio; an an- 
nouncer would say which officials had 
been dismissed and which kept in of- 
fice and all, amazingly, seemed to obey. 
Only one name was given prominence 
in connection with the coup—Colonel 
Saaduddin Abu Shweirib, who was 
made the army’s new Chief of Staff. 
Shweirib, who is in his 30s, studied at 
the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth. 
Sacked from the army in 1967 be- 
cause he was suspected of republican 
sympathies, he has since worked as a no- 
tary public—prompting some wits to 
point out that he could legalize his 
own regime. If it is his regime. Reports 
in some Arab capitals said that Shweir- 
ib was merely a front man. 

There were other puzzling aspects. 
While Radio Tripoli proclaimed “a rev- 
olutionary Libya, a socialist Libya,” rep- 
resentatives of the 40-odd foreign oil 
companies (38 of them American) were 


A DESERT KINGDOM 


assured on two separate occasions that 
their investments were safe. U.S., Brit- 
ish and French diplomats heard prom- 
ises of friendship and good faith. At 
the British airbase at El Adem, near To- 
bruk, and at the huge, $100 million 
Wheelus airbase, manned by some 3,000 
Americans, the commanders tactfully 
suspended training flights, and the new 
regime requested that the flights re- 
main suspended “temporarily.” In every 
case, the spokesmen for the new re- 
gime were junior officers—lieutenants 
and captains. Nobody could be sure 
whether they were the shock troops of 
the revolution or its leaders, One rea- 
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IDRIS DISPLACED IN DAMASCUS EMBASSY 
Who are the faceless, nameless men? 


son for the secrecy may be the fact 
that the intellectual elite in Libya is so 
small, and most of its personalities so 
well known, that the mere naming of 
the new Cabinet will indicate whether 
the regime is pro-Nasserite, Marxist, or 
middle of the road. One rumor had it 
that the actual leader ts a civilian, which 
could point toward Abdel Hamid Bak- 
oush, an ex-Prime Minister and a bright, 
progressive, nationalist lawyer. 

Urban Bedouin. What is at stake is a 
sparsely populated nation more than 
twice the size of Texas and even more 
desolate in appearance, The Turks ruled 
Libya from the mid-16th century until 
1912, when Italy gained the upper hand. 
The British administered the country 
from the end of World War II until in- 
dependence in 1951. Once one of the 
poorest of Arab lands, Libya has be- 
come one of the wealthiest since vast re- 





serves of oil were discovered a decade 
ago. In 1960, Libya’s exports consisted 
of such commodities as esparto grass, 
olive oil, sponges and camels, and 
amounted to a paltry $8,500,000, Last 
year the figure rose to more than $1 bil- 
lion, 99% of it from oil. Libya now 
pumps more than 3,000,000 barrels of 
oil a day, and before long it is ex- 
pected to overtake Iran and Venezuela 
to rank third among the world’s oil-pro- 
ducing nations, after the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. 

The country’s sudden wealth has dis- 
rupted social patterns, and relatively lit- 
tle has trickled down to its 1,800,000 
people, The vast oil industry employs 
only 8,000 workers and_ technicians, 
many of them foreigners. Only 2% of 
the land is under cultivation, and even 
workable farm land has been ignored 
as inflation, and the illusory promise of 
jobs spurred an exodus from the coun- 
tryside. Even the nomad Bedouins have 
left the desert to live in the filth-ridden 
shantytowns that now encircle Tripoli 
and Benghazi. What little industry or 
trade exists, besides the oil business, is 
mainly controlled by Italians. 

Docile King. Only in education had 
King Idris’ government done a good job 
—and that may have backfired. When 
new schools were built, there were 
not enough competent Libyan teachers 
to staff them, The shortage was eased 
by importing Egyptians, many of whom 
were aflame with Nasserite notions of 
Arab unity and socialism. During the 
brief periods when the curfew was lift- 
ed last week, young men in Tripoli 
swarmed out to cheer the revolution, 
and schoolgirls built triumphal arches 
of branches and flowers on scores of 
streets. Libyan embassies in Damascus, 
Rome and Athens were seized by 
young Libyan students and officers 
studying abroad. 

At week's end, the Revolutionary 
Council confirmed that its troops had oc- 
cupied Benghazi, the principal city of 
Cyrenaica in eastern Libya and strong- 
hold of King Idris and his Senussi 
sect. The continuation of the curfew sug- 
gested that the rebels might be en- 
countering opposition, possibly from the 
more than 6,000-man British-trained Cy- 
renaican militia or the national police 
force, which is almost twice the size of 
the 10,000-man Libyan army. Radio 
Tripoli was heard urging rebel troops 
to seize the “police helicopters” and to 
“be ready to counter any internal and ex- 
ternal acts against the republic.” 

There were no signs of such acts, how- 
ever, from King Idris and his small ret- 
inue, The ailing monarch paid a $24,000 
tab at his Turkish spa and moved on 
to a Greek one at Kammena Vourla, 
near Thermopylae, where he booked 
36 rooms for a 20-day visit. Would he re- 
turn to Libya? He let it be known 
through aides that he would, if the re- 
gime permitted. If not, he said, rather 
poignantly, “somewhere in the world 
there will be a place for me to live.” 
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Tractors are some 
of our business 


Some is $375 million a year in sales of J. 1. Case agricultural machinery and 
construction equipment. An important reason why manufacturing is now Tenneco’s 
biggest business. Add our other businesses and you've got over $2 billion in 
annual sales—and growing. Tenneco. Building businesses is our business. 
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Slayer 


No computer stamps out program bugs like RCAs Octoputer 
It boosts programming efficiency up to 40%. 


Programming is already one-third of com- 
puter costs, and going up faster than any other 
cost in the industry. 

A lot of that money is eaten up by bugs — 
mistakes in programs. 

With usual methods, programmers don't 
know of mistakes until long after a program is 
written. They may have to wait days for a test run. 

RCA‘s Spectra 70/46, the Octoputer, takes a 
whole new approach based on time sharing. 

It substitutes a computer terminal for pencil 
and paper and talks to the programmer as he 
writes the program, pointing out mistakes as they 
are made. 

The Octoputer is the only computer avail- 
able today that has this capability. It's as much as 


40% faster. And it works on IBM 360 and other 
computer programs as well as our own. 

Costs go down. Programs get done faster. And 
you need fewer programmers—who are scarce 
and getting scarcer. 

Of course, Octoputer does more than just 
slay bugs. It's a completely new kind of creature 
that does time sharing and regular computing 
together. 

Octoputer is based on remote computing. 
It's where the industry's going. We got there first 
because communications is what RCA is famous 
for. It puts Octoputer a 
generation ahead of its 
major competitor. It can 
put you ahead of yours. 


COMPUTERS 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 








GHANA 
Friday’s Child 


An honor guard in scarlet tunics and 
pillbox hats lined the drive leading to 
the modern statehouse in Accra last 
week as vintage Rolls-Royces purred 
up to the door. Inside, trumpets pealed 
while a stately procession of officers in 
scarlet or blue uniforms and bewigged 
justices in red robes followed the gold 
sword of state. Mounting a dais, Brig- 
adier Akwasi Afrifa, 33, and two other 
officers were sworn in as members of a 
new, three-man presidential commission. 
Then Afrifa administered the oath of of- 
fice to Dr. Kofi Abrefa Busia, the new 
Premier, impetuously raising Busia’s arm 
in a fighter’s victory gesture. Except 
for that forgivable breach of decorum, 
Ghana ushered in the second republic 
in its brief history with pomp and pag- 
eantry worthy of its former British 
rulers. 

Free Elections. Ghana's first republic 
foundered under Kwame Nkrumah, the 
megalomaniacal coxcomb who called 
himself “Osagyefo"’ (Redeemer). Nkru- 
mah was toppled 44 months ago and 
sent into exile in nearby Guinea. He is 
living there on the interest that Guinea 
is paying on a $2,400,000 loan made dur- 
ing his administration. Since he was de- 
posed, Ghana has been ruled by the 
National Liberation Council, a six-mem- 
ber coterie of army and police officers. 
Anxious to return the country to ci- 
vilian rule, the council convened a con- 
stituent assembly last January and or- 
dered that elections be held. 

From the moment the campaign be- 
gan in May, it was clear that only two 
of the original 15 registered parties had 
a chance, One was the Progress Party 
headed by Busia, 55, a sociology profes- 
sor who spent much of the Nkrumah era 
in voluntary exile. The other was the Na- 
tional Alliance of Liberals (N.A.L.), led 
by Komla A. Gbedemah, 56, who was 
Nkrumah’s Finance Minister until the 
Redeemer turned against him and forced 
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PREMIER BUSIA 
A little pomp for the Prof. 
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him into exile in 1961. Sophisticated poll 
watchers expected a close battle. Not the 
local soothsayers; Busia’s first name, af- 
ter all, means “Friday’s Child” in the 
Akan language, and the voting was held 
on Friday. The soothsayers proved right. 
An impressive 60% of the 2,300,000 reg- 
istered voters turned out, and the Pro- 
gressives made it a runaway, capturing 
105 seats in the National Assembly to 29 
for the N.A.L. and six for smaller parties 
and independents. 

Tribal Appeals. From his exile in 
Guinea, Nkrumah blamed “completely 
rigged” elections for the N.A.L.’s di- 
sastrous showing. The party's leaders 
knew better. To ensure fair elections, 
the military council had appointed one 
of Ghana’s most distinguished judges 
to head an election commission. There 
were triple-sealed tin ballot boxes and 
acid baths for destroying unused bal- 
lots. A major reason for Busia’s over- 
whelming majority was that both par- 
ties appealed for tribal support—and 
got it. The Akans, among whom Busia 
is a royal prince, are four times as nu- 
merous in Ghana as the Ewe tribe, to 
which his adversary Gbedemah belongs. 

“On the surface,” says Busia, “I like 
to appear gentle, But I can be tough if 
it requires.” The premier, a quiet man 
whom followers refer to as “The Prof” 
may have to get tough. Living costs 
and unemployment are spiraling, not to 
mention the birthrate. Worst of all, 
Nkrumah’s rule left Ghana with $1.45 
billion in debts and badly in need of for- 
eign investment. 


BRAZIL 
Camouflaging the Braid 


Depite deep misgivings, Brazil’s mil- 
itary regime was planning to restore a 
measure of civilian government this 
week. It would have been the first re- 
laxation of the harsh measures imposed 
last December, when the constitution 
was scrapped, Congress closed and a 
sweeping purge launched against critics 
of the military, Last week, the prospect 
of even a limited return to civilian rule 
abruptly vanished. President Arthur da 
Costa e Silva, 66, suffered a stroke 
that left him partially paralyzed on his 
right side and unable to speak. Phy- 
sicians said his prognosis was “fairly 
good,” meaning that in time he may re- 
cover -partially. But his hopes of an- 
nouncing on Sept. 7, Brazil's Indepen- 
dence Day, a revised constitution and 
reopening Congress had been dashed. 
In Costa’s place arrived a triumvirate 
of military service chiefs, who an- 
nounced their intention to rule “until 
the President has recovered.” 

The chiefs were three of the Pres- 
ident’s strongest supporters—Army 
General Aurélio de Lyra Tavares, Air 
Marshal Marcia de Souza e Mello and 
Navy Admiral Augusto Hamann Ra- 
demaker Grunewald. It was they who 
had backed the old army marshal last 
December, when he suspended civilian 
rule. Moving smoothly and unhesitat- 
ingly, the triumvirate declared a “state 
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LYRA TAVARES 
Careful about the profile. 


of alert,” temporarily closed down banks 
and blithely brushed aside Vice Pres- 
ident Pedro Aleixo, a civilian lawyer 
who would normally have replaced an 
incapacitated President. 

Shuck the Braid. The triumvirate was 
careful to maintain a low political pro- 
file. Taking power, they shucked their 
gold braid in favor of business suits. 
Foreign Minister Magalhaes Pinto an- 
nounced that they were governing “with 
the approval of the President,” and add- 
ed that “this is not a junta.” 

How long the non-junta will be con- 
tent to play a caretaker role will de- 
pend not only on Costa e Silva’s prog- 
ress but also on the ambitions of its 
members, They vary considerably. Ra- 
demaker, 64, is a rigid right-winger who 
had helped lead the military’s 1964 coup 
against left-leaning President Joao Gou- 
lart, but has done little political ma- 
neuvering since. Technically, he is the 
senior man in the group, but he ranks 
an easy third in power and ambition, 
Souza, 63, is a hard-core rightist who 
is not likely to play a major political 
role. Lyra Tavares, 63, is the strongest, 
has the best political sense and is the 
most widely admired of the three. He 
came up through the engineers corps 
—traditionally the army's “intellectual” 
branch—and has degrees in both law 
and engineering. He does not now ap- 
pear to be pressing for leadership, but 
that could be a wise ploy rather than 
an indication of his ultimate goal. Were 
he to emerge too early as an aspirant 
to the presidency, he might not survive 
in Brazil's military-political jungle. 

The prospects are that the triumvirate 
will quietly scrap Costa’s plan for a re- 
vised constitution and a civilian Con- 
gress. For the present, Lyra Tavares 
can be expected to pursue Costa e Sil- 
va's role as a “moderator” in fending 
off the Young Turk officers who want 
the military to clamp an even firmer 
grip on the country. That is a task that 
may grow more difficult now that the 
original moderator has been muted. 
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WEST GERMANY 
The Fihrer’s Master Builder 


The ritual rarely varied, After an eve- 
ning of movies in the Reichskanzlei, 
Adolf Hitler led his guests along a spe- 
cial path to an adjoining building. By 
flashlight he escorted them into the 
workroom of his personal architect, Al- 
bert Speer. There the Fuhrer, throwing 
off his customary stiffness, often kept 
his guests until 3 a.m., describing every 
detail of the new Berlin that he and 
Speer were secretly designing. 

Here would be the central “Street of 
Splendor,” which would surpass the 
Champs Elysées in elegance, At the 
end of the street would be the new rail- 
road station, more magnificent than 
Manhattan’s Grand Central Terminal 
There would be the Fuhrer Palace, with 
a reception hall 500 yards long, and a tri- 
umphal arch twice as wide as Napo- 
leon's, Over everything would loom the 
Kuppelhalle, a domed meeting hall vast 
enough to enclose St. Peter’s Cathedral 
“I would never have entered politics,” 
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SPEER AT CASTLE WOLFSBRUNNENWEG 
A lesson for the younger generation. 


the Fiihrer would sigh, “if I could have 
been an architect or a master builder.” 
The Street of Splendor, of course, 
was never built. Hitler perished in the 
ruins of old Berlin. But Albert Speer, 
who was later promoted to Minister in 
charge of all German war industry, sur- 
vived to stand trial at Nurnberg and 
spent 20 years in Spandau prison for 
using slave labor. He completed his 
term in 1966 and returned to his home, 
Castle Wolfsbrunnenweg, on a hill above 
the Neckar River in Heidelberg. Speer 
was 28 when he became Hitler's ar- 
chitect, 36 when he was appointed Mu- 
nitions Minister, 41 when he entered 
Spandau. Today he ts a white-haired 64 
year-old whom Heidelbergers refer to 
—incorrectly, since he never held mil 
itary rank—as “the general up there.” 
Smuggled Remembrances. This week 
Speer’s memoirs, after three years of 
polishing and editing, will be published 
British Historian H. R. Trevor-Roper 
once said that Speer’s would be the 
only Nazi memoirs worth reading, since 
he was the brightest of the group and 
the only man at Nurnberg who felt 
any sense of guilt. “I wrote this book pri 
marily for the younger generation,” 
Speer told Time Correspondent Peter 
Range. “I intended it not only to por 
tray the past but to warn about the fu 
ture.” Since his own six children would 
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be affected by his renewed notoriety, 
he gave them veto rights over its pub- 
lication. After reading the first draft of 
the 525-page text, they insisted that i! 
should be published. 

Speer decided on the book when he 
was captured by the Allies. In Span- 
dau, he wrote secretly in tight script on 
pieces of cardboard, tobacco paper, and 
even toilet tissue. A friendly jailer smug- 
gled 1,400 pages of remembrances out 
for him. “I had all day to think in the gar- 
den,” he recalls. “Then I could write 
every night until my hand just hurt too 
much.” At Castle Wolfsbrunnenweg to- 
day, 36 filing cabinets hold paper scraps, 
letters, old files and 125 architect's 
sketches made by Hitler for the grand 
plan of Berlin. 

Speer joined the Nazi party in 1931 
After performing odd jobs, he was of 
fered an opportunity to remodel a party 
headquarters building in Berlin. Then 
he was hired to work personally for Hit- 
ler. “I was 28 years old,” he says. “I 
sold my soul like Faust to be able to 
build something great. In Hitler | found 
my Mephistopheles.” 

Final Act. Speer became part of the 
Nazi inner circle and was invited to 
ioin Hitler at his eyrie near Obersalzberg 
in the Alps above Berchtesgaden. Visits 
there were a numbing ordeal. Long 
lunches were followed by short walks to 
Hitler’s Alpine teahouse for tea and 
cookies. Hitler carefully avoided sweets 
“Imagine me with a paunch,” he would 
say. “It would be political suicide.” The 
Fuhrer was prone to fall asleep in the 
middle of his own monologues 

Speer evokes one memorable night 
at Obersalzberg. It was Aug. 23, 1939 
Hitler had just received a telegram from 
Stalin agreeing to the nonaggression 
pact that set the stage for the invasion 
of Poland nine days later. An unusual 
polar light flooded the sky and, Speer 
writes, “the final act of the Gotter- 
ddimmerung could not have been staged 
with greater effect. All our faces and 
hands cast off an unnatural red glow. 
Abruptly Hitler turned to one of his mil- 
itary adjutants and said: ‘That looks 
like much blood. This time it wen't 
come off without violence.’ ’ 

Broken Bridaes. After Munitions Min- 
ister Fritz Todt was killed in a plane 
crash in February 1942, Speer was se- 
lected to succeed him. As Minister, he 
found himself constantly battling col- 
leagues. Almost at war's end, SS Lead- 
er Heinrich Himmler was using scarce 
materials to build a country house for 
his mistress. Speer’s plea for women 
workers was vetoed by Hitler, at Mar 
tin Bormann’s suggestion, on the grounds 
that it would keep them from _ pro- 
ducing good Aryan offspring. Half a mil- 
lon Ukrainian girls were brought into 
Germany instead, to become servants 
in the homes of Nazi functionaries 


After Stalingrad, Hitler stayed up 
later and later as Insomnia overcame 
him. Meals, which had once been mere- 


ly lengthy, now became distasteful, Hit- 
ler, a vegetarian, insisted on describing 
the meat soup served to his tablemates 





as “corpse tea.” Along with Eva Braun, 
Hitler said, his only true friend was his 
German shepherd Blondi. When the dog 
acted friendly toward other people, the 
Fuhrer would angrily order it to heel. 

Each setback in the war brought the 
same reaction from Hitler: “We can 
only go forward, The bridges behind us 
are broken.” The Fuhrer belabored his 
generals openly as “notorious liars as 
well as notorious cowards,” and took 
charge of the war himself. He refused 
to allow Speer to build jet fighters to de- 
fend Germany against Allied aircraft, 
wanted jet bombers instead to attack 
the enemy. He persuaded Speer to de 
velop the V-2 rocket. “It was probably 
one of the greatest errors | made,” 
Speer writes. “We should have con 
centrated our efforts on the production 
of the ground-to-air missile.” 

That was not Speer’s only error. One 
day a friend, confused and stuttering, ad- 





WITH HITLER, STUDYING DESIGNS (1937) 
A Faust who found his Mephistopheles. 


vised Speer never to accept an invitauion 
to visit a concentration camp in Upper 
Silesia. He had seen things there, he said, 
that he dared not describe. “I did not pur- 
sue the matter. I did not want to know 
what was happening there. He must have 
been talking about Auschwitz. From that 
moment on, I was inextricably involved 
in these crimes because, out of fear that I 
might discover something which would 
have forced me to certain steps, I shut 
my eyes. Because I failed then, I still to- 
day feel very personally responsible for 
Auschwitz.” 

Of all Speer’s work, nothing remains 
except the Zeppelin Stadium in Niurn- 
berg, where Speer created Europe’s first 
light-and-sound spectaculars during pre- 
war party rallies. “I am glad none of 
my plans were realized,” he says today. 
Speer would like to practice architecture 
again, but because of his past he is un 
likely to get commissions. He accepts 
the situation. “In the life of the state, 
there is responsibility for your own area. 
Beyond this, there has to be a col- 
lective responsibility for the decisive 
things if you are among the leaders ” 
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Why we're 
dropping The 
New York limes 


Last week the Times said it would accept cigarette ads only if 
they contain (1) a health caution notice, and (2) “tar” and nicotine figures. 

We don’t go along with this. 

We offered to take our ads off TV and radio because of the claim 
that those media unavoidably reach large numbers of children. 

We did not take that action because we agree with anticigarette 
crusaders (including The New York Times) who would like to blame ciga- 
rettes for the thousand and one ills that flesh is heir to. 

Sure there are statistics associating lung cancer and cigarettes. 
There are statistics associating lung cancer with divorce, and even with lack 
of sleep. But no scientist has produced clinical or biological proof that ciga- 
rettes cause the diseases they are accused of causing. After fifteen years of 
trying, nobody has induced lung cancer in animals with cigarette smoke. 

We believe the anticigarette theory is a bum rap. And each time 
the Congress of the United States has held Hearings on the cigarette con- 
troversy, distinguished, independent scientists have gone to Washington 
to say so. 

Therefore, we are not going to knuckle under to the Times or 
anybody else who tries to force us to accept a theory which, in the opinion 
of men who should know, is half-baked. 

In 1884, the New York Times said: 

“The decadence of Spain began when the Spaniards adopted cigarettes 
and if this pernicious practice obtains among adult Americans the ruin 
of the Republic is close at hand...” 

We think the New York Times was wrong in 1884. We think it 
is wrong in 1969. 
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There was Walter Matthau playing 
top banana on the set of Paramount's 
A New Leaf, clowning around between 
takes in a fright wig that combined the 
best of Geronimo with the worst of Phyl- 
lis Diller. But once the cameras start roll- 
ing, insists Walter, he is strictly sup- 
porting cast for the film’s director, script- 
writer and female lead. And who might 
they be? “They,” all rolled into one 
neat package, happen to be Writer-Co- 
medienne Elaine May, who is now going 
into moviemaking in a big way. What's 
more, says Matthau, Elaine is “a tough 
little lady. Deviate by one single com- 
ma, and you find out who is in su- 
preme authority.” So how come he got 
into the movie in the first place? “A lit- 
tle fellow who may or may not have 
been a producer convinced me to do 
it,” deadpanned Matthau. “I never saw 
him again. Maybe Elaine ate him.” 

“The other night I woke with a bliss- 
ful feeling and discovered I had been 
dreaming that the whole goddam place 
had burned down,” read the letter to 
President Kennedy in 1961. “I dozed 
off again, hoping for a headline saying 
no survivors.” J.F.K.’s correspondent 
was John Kenneth Galbraith, U.S, Am- 
bassador to India, and “the whole place,” 
naturally enough, was the State De- 
partment in Washington. The diaries of 
the acerbic Harvard economist, to be 
published in the October issue of Amer- 
ican Heritage, contain some other fas- 
cinating passages, notably an account 
of Jackie Kennedy's state visit to India 
(“The President had told me that the 
care and management of Mrs, Kennedy 
involved a good deal of attention, and 
he is quite right.”’), But the best parts in- 
volve his never-ending feud with his su- 
periors in Foggy Bottom. Wrote Gal- 
braith in 1961, as tensions were rising 
between India and Pakistan: “One of 
our carriers brought twelve supersonic 
jets to Karachi, where they were un- 
loaded in all the secrecy that would at- 
tend mass sodomy on the BMT at rush 
hour.” On Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk: “He is so firmly fixed in my 
mind as a cautious, self-constricted man 
that I delight in actions that will dis- 
turb him.” Concludes Galbraith: “The 
State Department has a sense of tra- 
dition. It believes that because we had 
a poor foreign policy under Truman 
and Eisenhower, we should have a poor 
one under Kennedy. No one can com- 
plain about that.” 

His wife found him weak after an 
eight-day hunger strike but still eager 
for news of Paris’ art and cinema cir- 
cles and of the moon landing. “If I 
were with you in Paris,” Régis Debray 
said to Wife Elizabeth, “we would have 
spent all night seeing this marvel,” In 
his second year of imprisonment for 
guerrilla activities in Bolivia, the French 
intellectual says that he is in virtual soli- 
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WALTER MATTHAU 
Second banana. 


tary confinement and went on strike “be- 
cause there is no possibility of breath- 
ing as I am locked up inside all day 
long.” Elizabeth Debray was denied an 
audience with Bolivia's President Salinas 
to discuss better treatment for her hus- 
band. “I fear,” Debray told his wife, 
“that we will all be transferred to a 
place in the middle of the jungle where 
conditions are inhuman.” 

It took one Italian housewife just a 
year to move from the kitchen to con- 
trol of a successful leather-goods com- 
pany. Now she’s planning a recording 
session and thinking about her first mov- 
ie—and who knows? Of course, Maria 





MARIA & DAUGHTERS 
Second sister. 





Scicolone Mussolini, 31-year-old mother 
of two, has a couple of uncommon ad- 
vantages, Her husband is Jazz Pianist 
Romano Mussolini, Benito’s son, and 
the familiar surname may have helped 
to make her shoes and handbags all 
the rage in Rome. In the same circular 
way, it may help sell records. The mov- 
ie? Well, Maria is also Sophia Loren's 
kid sister, and Italian, French and Amer- 
ican producers have not been slow to 
note the family resemblance. 

A weather-beaten, century-old farm- 
house overlooking the St. George River 
near Cushing, Me., is one of the most fa- 
miliar structures in America. Called “the 
Olson farm,” it stands bleak and soli- 
tary above a brown-grass hillside in An- 
drew Wyeth's acclaimed and much re- 
produced painting, Christina’s World. 
Now the house belongs to Hollywood 
Producer Joe Levine (Two Women, Di- 
vorce—lItalian Style), who owns 13 Wy- 
eths and has just paid $30,000 so that 
the house can be preserved and re- 
stored as a Wyeth museum. The pro- 
ducer and his wife paid a visit to Cush- 
ing to sign the papers, and Wyeth was 
so delighted that he and his wife en- 
gaged the Levines in an impromptu 
dance on the front lawn. Inside, Wyeth 
tore off a piece of wallpaper bearing 
his design for a new studio and pre- 
sented it to his admirer. Grinning, he 
said, “Now you have 14, Joe.” 

Ill lay: Senate Minority Leader Ev- 
erett McKinley Dirksen, 73, “resting 
well” at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington after surgeons removed the tu- 
morous upper lobe of his right lung (a 
biopsy proved the growth malignant, 
but surgeons think that they got it all, be- 
lieve no further treatment will be nec- 
essary); James F, Byrnes, 90, former 
Secretary of State, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, Democratic Senator. from and Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, at Baptist Hos- 
pital in Columbia, S.C., recuperating 
and off the critical list after a near- 
fatal heart attack; Ford Motor Co. Vice 
President Benson Ford, 50, rushed from 
his office to Henry Ford Hospital by 
brother Henry II and under observation 
after a reported “angina attack.” 


Only last month Abe Fortas said 
that his forced resignation from the Su- 
preme Court in May made him feel 
“as if an automobile hit me as I stepped 
off the curb.” Now the ex-Justice seems 
to be recuperating. According to friends, 
he will resume practicing law early this 
fall with an impressive list of corporate 
clients in Boston and New York. None 
of the corporations said to be involved 
have ever been represented by Fortas’ 
old law firm, Arnold & Porter, which de- 
cided against taking him back after the 
Supreme Court affair—though his wife 
Carolyn is still a partner. “He lined up 
some big, lucrative retainers,” reports a 
friend, “and suddenly his whole emo- 
tional outlook had changed. He knew 
he didn’t have to give up the law.” 
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xchange 


Ralticrte died sie crt 
at the post where trading in 
a particular stock is located. 
Every round-lot order to 
buy and sell that stock on 
the floor ends up right here. 





you get the 

best price on the 
floor whether it$ 
Co)me)aswaleinrelacye 
listed shares or 
one thousand. 





2 Brokers make their bids and offers in a 
competitive auction system within ear-shot of all 
other floor brokers in the crowd. 


3 The price of an odd lot 
usually 1 to 99 shares 
on the first effective round-lot 
price for that stock after 
odd-lot dealer receives order 
This floor clerk is transmitting 
an odd-lot order on new 
equipment being tested as part 
of 3-step Exchange program to 
develop automated odd-lot 


is based 


4c ymputers help check on 
unusual up or down swings ina 
stock as part of the Exchange’s 
surveillance to help keep 


trading listed stock prices orderly 





Here in these four pictures taken on-the-spot as actual 
orders were being executed at the New York 

Stock Exchange, you see just some of the ways that your 
order goes through the highly competitive auction 
market, from the bidding of brokers to the 
recording of your trade 

Whether the order is for one hundred shares or 
one thousand, tried and true trading procedures 
developed by members help a floor broker get the best 
price obtainable for his customer at the time the 
trade is made 

At the heart of these procedures is the tree working 
of the law of supply and demand 
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Four basic concepts characterize the marketplace 
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1. Centralizing all tradir 
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one spot 12 post. Nobody is trading 


different price 
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2. Anonymity of orders. Each order stands on 


its own merits in a market in which the best bid and 


otter determine the pric eC 


lets € 


inan open, competitive auction 


3. “Open Outcry verybody hear what the 
bids and offers are 
system 

4. Surveillance by the Exchange to help enforce 


the rules governing trading 





Because of many rules and regulations supporting these 
concepts, the Exchange market provides investors 

both individuals and financial institutions entrusted with 
the savings of millions—with opportunities to invest 
in the vitality of our economy, through a fair and 


orderly market 


Members and Member Firms 
New York Stock Exchange 








Here we are. 
Right back where we started from. 


We crawled out of the sea and it looks like we're crawl- 
ing right back again. Half the world’s known oil, huge 
mineral deposits and tomorrow's dinner are down there. 

It isn't easy to go to work underwater. There's a lot 
of pressure. At only 200 feet with compressed air you 
feel like a senseless drunk. Go deeper and it can kill you. 

Union Carbide’s Ocean Systems, Inc. has developed 
a helium oxygen mixture that allows divers to do a job 
even below 600 feet. We’re experimenting with other 
gas mixtures to eliminate the squeaky duck-like voice 
that hampers underwater talk. 

We designed and operate habitats that allow men to 
swim in for a little coffee break 600 feet under. And 
then go back to work without wasting time with decom- 


pression until the return trip home. 
Ocean Systems has a lot of men under a lot of water 


a lot of the time. And not just fishing around. But work- 


ing on practical jobs. 
We have divers assisting in oil exploration off the 
coast of four continents, welding pipelines at the mouth 


of the Mississippi, inspecting cables sitting on the . 


ocean floor. 


We've even devised an underwater dry welding proc- 


ess that’s as effective as welding on dry land. 

The world knows more about the back of the moon 
than about the bottom of the sea, But if we can help 
put a man a quarter of a million miles away, we’re not 
going to let a little water keep us up. 
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Death in the Wilderness 


HRIST was tempted by Satan in 
the wilderness of Judah, so the 
Bible says, and James Pike was de- 
termined to go there too—“to meditate,” 
as his wife wistfully recalled later, “and 
get a firsthand feeling of it.” For the one- 
time Episcopal Bishop of California, it 
was just one more unusual adventure 
in a remarkably strange career (see fol- 
lowing story). As always, he was anx- 
ious to get on with it. No matter that 
it was 1 o'clock on a hot Monday af- 
ternoon, hardly the time to set out into 
the blistering, arid desert. James Pike, 
56, and his wife Diane, 31, hopped 
into their rented white Ford Cortina, 
armed only with two bottles of Coca- 
Cola, sunglasses, a small camera and a 
map, and drove out of East Jerusalem 
into the wilderness. 
The Pikes had been in the Holy Land 
since the previous Friday, and, as usual, 
the trip was part pleasure, part busi- 
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DIANE PIKE AND ISRAELI BORDER POLICE SEARCHING JUDEAN DESERT 


FIGHTING TEARS 
A wrong turn, an old desert rule ignored. 


ness and part quest. For four years, 
Pike had been working on a new book 
on the historical Jesus, and he had re- 
cently agreed to make a movie on the 
subject with TV Star David Frost. Pike 
had wanted to forage in Jerusalem book- 
stalls, search for new meanings in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and walk, said his 
wife, “where Jesus walked.” 

After taking a dirt road across the des- 
ert toward Qumran, where the first Dead 
Sea Scrolls were found, the Pikes missed 
a turn and wound up instead driving 
down a gray sandstone wadi (dry creek 
bed). When large rocks kept them from 
going farther, they tried in vain to turn 
the car around. Then, ignoring an old 
desert rule, they abandoned their ve- 
hicle ‘to search for help. Two hours 
later, James Pike could walk no far- 
ther. “If we are going to die in the des- 
ert,”’ Diane recalled telling him, “I will 
stay by you.” The two napped; then 
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BREAKING DOWN 





Mrs. Pike decided after all to try to 
reach help. “I really thought we'd both 
die,” she remembers, “so Jim and I 
said goodbye to each other.” She walked 
all night, guided only by moonlight. 
Once, hemmed in by sheer canyon walls, 
she had to scale an almost vertical cliff 
while “simply hanging from the rocks.” 
Later, on a steep downhill grade, she 
was so exhausted she simply lay down 
and rolled until she stopped. Finally, 
near dawn, some Gaza Arabs working 
on a new road heard her weak cries of 
“Shalom!” and found her. Taken to 
Bethlehem and treated, she led a 30- 
man police platoon that afternoon in 
search of her husband. 

Countless Caves. Spiraling out from 
the abandoned Cortina, the searchers 
poked through canyons and wadis lead- 
ing down toward the Dead Sea. They 
found a piece of the map Pike had 
been carrying, but no sign of Pike him- 
self. Eventually, a total of 100 Israeli 
border policemen, a helicopter and a 
Piper Cub joined in the search. As- 
suming that Pike would have sought ref- 
uge from the sun, the searchers peered 
into countless caves along the canyon 
walls. Philadelphia Seer Arthur Ford, 
the medium through whom Pike once 
claimed he had contacted his dead son, 
called Diane Pike in Jerusalem to tell 
her he had a vision of her husband, 
“alive but sick,” in a cave not far from 
where she had left him. But the police in- 
sisted that they had already searched 
all the caves in the vicinity. 

At the end of the third day, the Is- 
raelis abandoned the official search, de- 
claring that there was no longer any 
real hope that James Albert Pike would 
be found alive. But volunteers kept 
searching, spurred on by Diane, who 
steadfastly refused to give up hope. She 
was encouraged by messages from other 
mediums, who reported visions of Pike 
still alive in a cave. The visions proved 
to be false. Sunday morning, on a rock 
two miles from where Diane had last 
seen her husband seven days earlier, an 
Israeli border policeman found the body 
of James Pike. 


A Life on the Brink 


Nothing that James Pike touched 
seemed quite the same thereafter, People, 
ideas, institutions: none of them was im- 
mune to the intensity of his presence. All 
his life he pushed himself at such a head- 
long pace into anything new—a new 
project, a new theory, a new friendship 
—that he often seemed to be on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. His role was to 
sting minds, being provocative rather 
than profound. His life was one of daz- 
zling transitions that sometimes made 
him seem unstable—from attorney to 
churchman, from Catholic to Protestant, 
from bishop to dropout. Recently he had 
turned spiritualist. His last transition 
—his disappearance and almost certain 
death in the Judean desert—was the 
strangest of all. 

A life so intense must exact its costs. 
Pike read, wrote and talked about the- 
ology, but he seldom had time to do 
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his own serious thinking. Although 
books poured out of his typewriter as 
fast as words clicked off his tongue, he 
was not a theologian but a publicist of 
theology. His pace took its toll in per- 
sonal as well as intellectual terms. He ad- 
mitted at one point that he had be- 
come an alcoholic. He chain-smoked so 
frantically that he sometimes had two 
or three cigarettes going at the same 
time. But in recent years he had quit 
both alcohol and tobacco cold. 

There were deep personal troubles. 
His 25-year marriage to Esther Yanofsky 
Pike, his second wife, ended in divorce 
in 1967. Less explicable in terms of his 
own energetic personality, but even more 
tragic, were the suicides of two people 
close to him. One had been Pike's per- 
sonal secretary and close friend. The 
other was his 20-year-old eldest son, 
James Jr., who shot himself in a New 
York hotel in 1966. Not long after that 
tragedy, Pike began involving himself 
in psychic research and spiritualism. His 
efforts to reach his dead son were un- 
abashedly and painfully recorded in his 
most recent book, The Other Side, which 
he wrote with Diane Kennedy, later to 
be his third wife. 

Glib Sermons. Pike's earlier interest 
in religion was far more prosaic. Raised 
a Roman Catholic, he rejected Roman 
Catholicism in college, drifted into ag- 
nosticism, and married briefly (the mar- 
riage was later annulled by the Epis- 
copal Church). He became a lawyer 
and joined the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington. Religion did 
not re-enter his life until after his sec- 
ond marriage, when as a wartime Navy 
intelligence officer he started going to 
church again—the Episcopal Church 
A deacon by war's end, Pike zipped 
through heady advanced courses at Man- 
hattan’s Union Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained in 1946 

By 1949, Pike was at Columbia as uni- 
versity chaplain and head of a religion 
department that had no courses. When 
he left three years later to become dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, the department had Paul Tillich 
as an adjunct professor and a full com- 
plement of 32 courses. At St. John’s, 
Pike became a celebrity and regularly 
drew thousands to his glib Sunday ser- 
mons. Although his belief remained 
“smooth orthodoxy” (he helped write 
an Episcopal doctrinal handbook that 
is still in use), he gradually became an 
outspoken social activist. When he re- 
jected a degree in “white divinity,” as 
he put it, from the segregated Sewanee 
School of Theology, the Episcopal trust- 
ees belatedly desegregated the school. 
His early concern for civil rights was 
one of the forces that helped shape the 
Episcopal liberalism so apparent in the 
church's convention last week. 

In 1958 Pike was consecrated Bish- 
op of California, moved to San Fran- 
cisco’s long-uncompleted Grace Cathe- 
dral, and soon raised funds to finish it. 
It was in Grace, at Pike's invitation, 
that Presbyterian Eugene Carson Blake 
first proposed the Protestant unification 


plan that has since become the nine- 
church Consultation on Church Union. 

What may well have been Pike’s most 
important legacy to his church, par- 
adoxically, was the result of his “her- 
esy.” He had started publicly to drift 
away from orthodox Episcopal inter- 
pretations in 1960, and by 1964 had 
gall enough to use the pulpit of Man- 
hattan’s revered Trinity Church to call 
the doctrine of the Trinity “excess bag- 
gage.” Calling for “more belief, fewer be- 
liefs,” he was willing to trim down the 
Credo in favor of a few basic truths: 
the importance of imitating Christ, for 
instance, as “the man for others.” Of- 
ten accused of heresy by fellow clerics, 
Pike narrowly escaped a trial in the 
House of Bishops in 1966. As a result 
of the 1966 effort, a study group head- 
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BISHOP JAMES PIKE 
Intensity was the genius. 


ed by Bishop Stephen F. Bayne vir- 
tually threw the entire concept of her- 
esy out of the Episcopal Church. 
Toward the end, Pike had retreated 
from the church. In 1966 he resigned 
as Bishop of California and became a fel- 
low of the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions in California. A 
squabble over his 1967 divorce and re- 
marriage last year put him at odds 
with his friend, Bishop C. Kilmer My- 
ers, who had succeeded him in San Fran- 
cisco. Finally, he and his third wife, 
Diane, declared that they were leaving 
the church—‘a dying institution”—al- 
together. In Santa Barbara they éstab- 
lished a Foundation for Religious Tran- 
sition for others who were leaving or- 
ganized religion. Yet the church he had 
repudiated still carried Pike’s name on 
the roster of its House of Bishops at 
last week's convention—which, even in 
disappearance, he once again upstaged. 
Pike still thought of himself as a be- 
lieving Christian. He questioned the 
Trinity and the Virgin Birth, but Jesus 
was still, for him, a remarkable man in 
whom God had “broken through”—a 
breakthrough, he felt, that all men should 
seek in their own lives. He dabbled in 
parapsychology, but in his confident vi- 





sion of a personal afterlife, he loved to 
cite Psalm 84 to describe death as going 
“from strength to strength.” Despite the 
strangeness of his recent activities, 
friends say that he seemed happy, rested 
and, as usual, eagerly involved in his lat- 
est project. In a sense, it was part of an 
old pattern that the Right Reverend 
James A. Pike, once again on the brink 
of something new, should perish in the 
wilderness of the Judean desert, looking 
for Jesus. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


A Commitment to Battle 

Wearing a yellow and green dashiki, 
the Rev. Junius Carter, rector of Pitts- 
burgh’s Holy Cross Church, trembled 
with emotion as he looked out from 
the speaker’s lectern at the delegates as- 
sembled in Notre Dame University’s 
domed athletic center. “Too long, bish- 
ops, you have sat on the sidelines and 
have not acted as our pastors!” he shout- 
ed. “I urge you to intervene at this con- 
vention and exercise the authority that 
has been given you by our Lord.” 

The effect was electric. In a climax to 
three days of acrimonious debate at the 
Episcopal Church's Special General 
Convention, the delegates reversed an 
earlier decision and voted (404 to 222) 
to provide $200,000 to the moderate Na- 
tional Committee of Black Churchmen. 
In taking the action, delegates knew that 
the money was intended eventually to 
reach the coffers of James Forman’s 
Black Economic Development Confer- 
ence. The Episcopal Church thus became 
the first major denomination to recognize 

—however indirectly—the “reparation” 
demands enunciated in Forman’s Black 
Manifesto (TIME, May 16). Even this 
did not quite satisfy the militants. “The 
action is a political compromise,” said 
the Rev. Frederick B. Williams, who ac- 
cused the convention of channeling 
funds through the Black Churchmen 
“to avoid honestly facing” Forman. 

Flowered Crosses. The convention 
was also remarkable in other ways. Each 
of the nation's 107 dioceses had been in- 
vited to send, in addition to the regular 
delegations, one youth, one woman, and 
one member of other minority groups 
as nonvoting participants. The guests 
soon radicalized the convention, making 
the issues of racism and Viet Nam its 
dominant themes, 

Throughout the week's meetings, gai- 
ly dressed youths stood in the arena’s 
bleachers, holding hands and taking 
turns quietly reading the names of all 
the Viet Nam war dead. At one point, 
the Bishop of California, the Rt. Rev. 
C. Kilmer Myers, introduced a pro- 
cession of priests and youths bearing an- 
tiwar signs and wooden crosses aglow 
with psychedelic flowers and asked for 
“spiritual sanctuary” for two AWOL sol- 
diers who had flown from Hawaii to 
the convention. Clearly the U.S. Epis- 
copal Church, which for years has been 
a leader in the fight for change, was 
now ready to commit itself even more 
fully to the battle. 
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Prospects for Peace, Plans for Defense 


S the nation’s 7,100,000 college stu- 
dents prepare to return to classes, 
the question is not whether there will 
be calm on the campuses but whether 
the continuing protest wave can be kept 
below tidal proportions. Time interviews 
at a score of institutions last week in- 
dicated that many university adminis- 
trators expect renewed unrest, but they 
hope that defensive tactics developed 
from the cruel experiences of recent 
years, plus concessions to legitimate stu- 
dent demands, will prevent violence and 
the disruption of entire universities. At 
Dartmouth, Dean Carroll Brewster 
was discussing prospects for the 
fall when a loud noise outside his 
office window interrupted him. 
“That's a car, not a shot,” he quick- 
ly assured his visitor. “I hope it's 
still a car come October.” 

In the view of many adults, youth 
has less to protest about this year 
than last. Some U.S. troops have 
been withdrawn from Viet Nam, 
and presumably more will follow, 
ROTC is being reduced in status at 
some schools. Students in many 
places are gaining a stronger voice 
in university affairs. Yet to many 
young people, the pace of change 
is too slow. The war, the draft, ra- 
cial tension and poverty still lin- 
ger. Each class of incoming fresh- 
men in recent years has been more 
militant than the last; this year’s 
is expected to be no different. 

Over the summer, Sam Brown, 
a former McCarthy campaign aide, 
has organized a “Viet Nam Mor- 
atorium Committee.” The group 
is urging students and faculty 
across the country to boycott class- 
es on October 15 and devote the 
day to demonstrating against the 
war. If the boycott is successful, it 
will be expanded each month—two 
days in November, three in December 
and so on. Separate antiwar demon- 
strations are planned for the streets of 
Chicago in October by the dominant 
wing of Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety and by the National Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in Vict 
Nam. Both could easily stimulate sym- 
pathy moves on campus—especially if 
Mayor Richard Daley's police repeat 
their performance of August 1968. 





Issue of Institutional Racism 


Increasingly, students are also taking 
up more local causes. Says Charles 
Palmer, 22, new president of the Na 
tional Students Association: “Viet Nam 
will still be important, but I think more 
and more people will be raising the 
issue of institutional racism.” At Duke, 
for example, Chancellor  Pro-Tem 
Barnes Woodhall expects students to be- 
come involved in efforts to unionize 
the black nonprofessional employees. 


The Progressive Labor wing of SDS 
is turning away from on-campus, stu- 
dent-oriented issues like ROTC and com- 
ing to the aid, instead, of oppressed 
minority groups in the surrounding com- 
munity. At Michigan, Berkeley and Wis- 
consin, other radical students and teach- 
ing assistants are organizing rent strikes 
over what they consider to be sub- 
standard and overpriced off-campus 
housing. Efforts such as these could 
wash back on the universities themselves. 

In past years, disorders frequently 
got out of hand because administrations 
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“REMEMBER WHEN IT WAS THE STUDENTS 
WHO DREADED THE START OF SCHOOL?’ 


and faculties were simply not adequately 
prepared to cope. That is changing. 
Many universities in recent months have 
been making firm plans to squelch force 
as a dissenter’s weapon. By commence- 
ment time last June, some of the strat- 
egy seemed to be successful. Now the 
practice will be tested for a full school 
year. 

Most administrators are determined 
to brook no violence. “We are making 
it clear this year,’ says University of 
Houston President Philip Hoffman, “that 
we are not going to hesitate to bring in 
the police or the district attorney when- 
ever violence threatens property or life 
and limb.” The University of Miami es- 
tablished a new security office last May; 
its first director, Fred Doerner Jr., a for- 
mer legal counsel for the F.B.1., has 
since hired an assistant and 32. uni- 
formed guards to patrol the campus 
round the clock. 


Dartmouth College administrators, 
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like those at several other institutions, 
are pleased with the way the court- 
injunction method worked last spring 
and plan to repeat the tactic if faced 
with another building takeover, Yale's 
strategy, which has been cleared by the 
faculty, calls first for negotiation, then 
for police. Many college presidents are 
reluctant to spell out their tactics clear- 
ly in advance, presumably on the the- 
ory that uncertainty keeps dissidents 
off balance. Granville Sawyer, president 
of predominantly black Texas Southern 
University, for example, says that his ap- 
proach involves “a gradual increase of 
pressure and force until the situation is 
resolved. I won't tell you how long we 
would let them occupy a building, but 
it certainly wouldn’t be 24 hours.” 

Others have chosen to publicize their 
plans in detail. San Francisco State 
College President S. I. Hayakawa 
and San Francisco Mayor Joseph 
Alioto, for example, have jointly is- 
sued specific guidelines covering 
campus protest. The regulations, 
says Alioto, boil down to “dissent 
si, violence no.” Violence is de- 
fined to include physical blocking 
of a doorway and occupation of a 
building as well as throwing bricks 
and carrying guns. “The city will 
be prepared to act in advance of 
possible violence rather than re- 
action to it,” promises Alioto. 
“We've seen too much of bayonets 
and buckshot in California.” 


Satisfying Student Demands 


That students have had legit- 
imate grievances is now almost uni- 
versally accepted, and so is the 
proposition that reforms in advance 
of crises is the best long-term an- 
swer to unrest. The ultra-radicals, 
of course, can almost never be ap- 
peased. But they are relatively im- 
potent if they can win no signif- 
icant following among the less ex- 
plosive majority. The concessions 
being made are therefore aimed 
at the moderates. 

The universities of Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Minnesota, for example, 
will all begin black-studies programs 
for the first time this fall. The Uni- 
versity of lowa will have a new “action- 
studies program,”’ whereby students can 
suggest curriculum changes. Northwest- 
ern University is including students in 
a new community council, with faculty 
and administrators to advise the pres 
ident on all matters of university pol- 
icy, and is also turning questions of 
discipline over to a student board em- 
powered to conduct hearings and ap- 
peals on everything short of “major 
disasters.” Cornell University mailed 
questionnaires to students, faculty and 
alumni seeking their nominations for a 
successor to James Perkins, who re- 
signed the presidency after the crisis 
last spring. Last week the trustees filled 
the post with the man who was the pre- 
ferred choice of all three groups, Pro- 
vost Dale R. Corson, 55. 

In an effort to close the generation 
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From the few hundred horseless car- 
riages of yesterday to the 9,000,000 cars 
being produced today, copper and 
brass radiators have always been the way 
to cool it...and always will be. 

No other metal offers copper's blend 
of properties: It gets rid of heat faster. 
It's easier to form and solder. Nothing 
matches it for fighting corrosion from 
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road salt, anti-freeze, and water minerals. 

Twenty years ago, a typical radiator 
weighed 30 pounds. Now it’s less than 
14 pounds. And it cools today’s bigger 
engines more efficiently thanks to im- 
proved copper alloys and new designs. 
Experimental work now promises even 
more compact and efficient copper and 
brass radiators for tomorrow. 


And when a car has been damaged, 
copper has another advantage. Fast, reli- 
able radiator repair is possible only with 
copper and brass. 

So put your confidence in copper and 
brass radiators. Remember, a substitute 
for copper is just that—a substitute. 


Copper Development Association Inc 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Recou NT ON COPPER 
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Copper: still the best way to.cool it. 








Introducing Zenith 


CHIROMACOLOR 


A revolutionary new color television system featuring a new 
patented color picture tube...that outcolors...outbrightens...outdetail... 
and outperforms...every giant-screen color TV before Chromacolor! 


After years of pioneering research, 
Zenith introduces one of the biggest 
breakthroughs in color TV history: 
Chromacolor. A total system that brings 
you a color picture over 100% brighter, 
with truer colors, sharper detail and 
greater contrast than any giant-screen 
color TV before Chromacolor. 

The heart of the system is the revo- 
lutionary new Chromacolor picture 
tube, incorporating Zenith'’s patented 
black-surround principle. Where pre- 
vious giant-screen color pictures have 
been made up of thousands of tiny red, 
green, and blue dots on a gray back- 
ground, Zenith found a way to reduce 
the dots in size, surround them with jet 
black, and for the first time, fully illu- 
minate every dot. 


You'll see the difference immediately 
—not only greater brilliance, but dra- 
matically new contrast, new definition, 
and new sharpness of detail. 





Magnified drawing 
of ordinary color 
picture screen 


Magnified drawing of 
new Zenith Chromacolor 
picture screen 


The new Chromacolor 
system also features 
Zenith’s exciting Color 
Commander Control 
Now one control simultaneously adjusts 
contrast, color level and brightness in 
proper balance to provide the most 
pleasing picture for any light conditions 

in the room. 

Plus: 
New Titan Handcrafted Color 
Chassis with exclusive solid-state Dura- 
Module for greater dependability. 


New RGB Color Circuitry is more 
sophisticated for higher color fidelity. 
Exclusive Chromatic Brain with the 
first integrated circuit ever used to pro- 
duce a color TV picture. 

Exclusive Gold Video Guard Tuner 
with 16-carat gold contacts for longer 
TV life. 

Exclusive Zenith AFC Control elec- 
tronically fine-tunes the color picture 
at the flick of a finger. 


See new Zenith Handcrafted Color TV 
with the exclusive Chromacolor system 
at your Zenith dealer's. Chromacolor 
the dramatic difference you can see 
in color TV! 





® 
The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 














We would like to show you Chromacolor instead of the simulated 

TV picture above. Because it is impossible to accurately reproduce 

i - Galcolutelao (lm laitle- Mime Mulele(er4i MMLC Gel ROU 
Zenith dealer and compare Chromacolor with any other color TV. __ 

















Can the generation gap be bridged? 


Maybe. Maybe not. But you can negotiate 
over Ballantine’s. The good taste of our Scotch 
is one thing six generations have agreed upon. 








gap, Maine, Lehigh, Princeton and Van- 
derbilt have all recently appointed trust- 
ees under 30 years old. Most of them 
are recent graduates, Several state leg- 
islatures are considering naming young 
people to the governing boards of state 
universities. 

George H. Williams, president of 
American University in Washington, 
D.C., says he is “very optimistic” be- 
cause his school has been reducing the 
number of required courses, encouraging 
pass-fail grading, and admitting students 
to the innermost councils of the ad- 
ministration. At Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas, President Willis 
Tate called two special conferences of 
alumni, faculty, administrators and stu- 
dents this summer to discuss “the crisis 
of the universities.” Though the con- 
ferees concluded that Tate has the duty 
to use all necessary force to prevent cam- 
pus disorder, they also established a stu- 
dent-faculty-administration committee 
to plan a thorough review and reor- 
ganization of the university's decision- 
making process. 

Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth and Bran- 
deis each has not one but two com- 
mittees working on what is becoming 
known as “academic governance.” Says 
Dartmouth’s Dean Brewster: “Everyone 
should be given a fair chance to be 
heard on the critical issues, but the 
present structure of the college is sim- 
ply not geared to hearing debate from 
all parts of the community.” While they 
ponder problems of institutional orga- 
nization, administrators are going out 
of their way to prove their tolerance of 
peaceful student dissent. Brandeis, for in- 
stance, has made the main lobby of the 
administration building available, round 
the clock, to demonstrators whenever 
they wish to stage a protest. The Bran- 
deis lobby and similar areas at many 
other universities will probably not lack 
enthusiastic performers in the coming 
months. 


HANS OTTO 





N.S.A. PRESIDENT PALMER 
For many, the pace is still too slow. 
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CONTRACEPTION 
Safety of the Pill 


For the vast majority of women, the 
Pill is safe. That was the conclusion an- 
nounced last week by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration after an ex- 
haustive three-year, $200,000 study by 
18 medical experts. The FDA thus con- 
firmed what responsible doctors had 
been saying earlier (Time, May 2) in 
an effort to put to rest the sensational 
press and television reports about the 
dangers of oral contraceptives. 

The FDA's advisory committee on ob- 
Stetrics and gynecology, which conduct- 
ed the study, did not gloss over the 
harmful side effects of the Pill. The in- 
creased risk of blood-clotting disorders 
in the 8,500,000 U.S. women who use 
the Pill, it noted, was 4.4 times the nor- 
mal risk for women who do not, as 
against the seven- to ninefold risk that 
has been suggested by British research- 
ers. These disorders have proved fatal 
to three out of every 100,000 women 
using the Pill. The doctors warned, once 
more, that the Pill should be taken 
only under a doctor's supervision and 
never by women with circulatory ail- 
ments or persistent headaches. 


METABOLIC DISEASES 
How to Detect 
A Faulty Gene 


Many babies have a standard reac- 
tion to a sudden, sharp noise. They 
fling up their arms, and thrust out their 
legs. This “startle response” normally 
disappears by the time a baby is four 
months old. But if it persists and grad- 
ually intensifies, it is probably an in- 
dication that the baby has Tay-Sachs 
disease. This is a rare genetic defect 
that leaves children completely para- 
lyzed, deaf and blind by the time they 
are two, and is usually fatal by the age 
of four. Modern medicine knows no 
cure for Tay-Sachs (named for the phy- 
sicians who first described the condition), 
but two scientists at the University of 
California’s San Diego School of Med- 
icine have now provided a means for de- 
tecting and avoiding it. 

In a Tay-Sachs victim, the system 
fails to produce an enzyme crucial to a 
chemical process within cells: the me- 
tabolizing of fats (technically, “lipids”). 
As a result, excess fats accumulate in 
the brain cells and block normal activ- 
ity. Earlier researchers suspected that 
the missing enzyme was hexosaminidase. 
Yet substantial amounts of hexosamin- 
idase are found in Tay-Sachs victims. 
Neuroscientists John O'Brien and Shin- 
taro Okada investigated hexosaminidase 
more intensively and discovered that it 
actually consisted of two enzymes, Hex- 
A and Hex-B. Both are present in nor- 
mal tissue but, they found, only Hex-B 
occurs in the tissue of Tay-Sachs vic- 
tims. So, they concluded, it is the ab- 
sence of Hex-A that prevents the me- 





O'BRIEN 
No longer a hex in the Hex. 


tabolism of fats in brain cells, and this 
results in the fatal disease. 

This enzyme deficiency is caused by 
an inborn genetic defect that has been 
traced back 500 years to Ashkenazic 
Jews who lived in Lithuania and Po- 
land. Because Jews usually marry with- 
in their own faith, the genetic defect 
—and the dread disease—are still large- 
ly confined to Jews. In the U.S., for 
example, Tay-Sachs occurs once in ev- 
ery 5,000 Jewish births, but only once 
in every 400,000 non-Jewish babies. 

One-in-Four Risk. A single defective 
Tay-Sachs gene cannot afflict its car- 
rier with the disease. The paired, nor- 
mal gene orders the production of 
enough Hex-A to allow the necessary 
brain-cell metabolism. But if both par- 
ents carry a Tay-Sachs gene, there is a 
one-in-four risk that the baby will re- 
ceive two abnormal genes—one from 
each parent—and succumb to the dis- 
ease. If he receives only one, his body 
will produce less Hex-A than it should, 
but he will be able to lead a normal 
life. Like his parents, of course, he will 
be a carrier. 

The identification of Hex-A will en- 
able doctors to detect both the carriers 
and victims of Tay-Sachs disease. If 
blood tests reveal that both a man and 
his wife have less than normal amounts 
of Hex-A and are thus carriers of Tay- 
Sachs genes, they can be warned of 
their 25% risk of producing a Tay- 
Sachs child and perhaps be discouraged 
from having children of their own. By in- 
serting a needle through a woman's ab- 
domen when she is 16 weeks pregnant 
and extracting fluid from the amniotic 
sac, doctors can determine if the un- 
born child will have Tay-Sachs disease. 
Cells shed by the developing fetus into 
the fluid will be analyzed for traces of 
Hex-A. If the enzyme is missing, doc- 
tors could advise an abortion that would 
save the parents from the heartbreak 
of having a doomed, Tay-Sachs child. 
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“§ ead 
What's 7 minutes in your young life? 





It could mean $14,000 extra set aside. Your finances neatly organized. 
Enough money for your family if something happens to you. 


How many hours a week do you spend with the 
team? Five? Eight? Ten? What's the difference. Time isn't 
important considering the psychic rewards you get from 
giving of yourself to the kids. 

In far less time with a Mutual Benefit man, you 
could reap a lot of more tangible rewards. You might 
find out how to assure your family’s financial future. 

Sure, life insurance is his business. (And he hopes 
that when you buy you'll buy from him.) But insurance 
plays just one part of his financial service. It also 
covers savings. Your retirement. Your Social Security. And 


he'll counsel you on all of these without obligation 

Result: a program you can afford now. A program 
that grows as you grow. 

7 minutes is all it takes to find out if his services 
are for you. After 7 minutes he'll continue if you want 
him to. If not, he'll leave. 

7 minutes. They could mean a brand-new ball game 
for you 


AL BENEFIT LIFE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY/ NEWARK, W.J./SINCE 1645 





SCIENCE 





NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
The Track of the Quark 


Probing ever deeper into the inner 
world of the atom, nuclear physicists 
have uncovered an increasingly baffling 
collection of tiny particles. Besides the 
familiar neutrons, electrons and protons, 
they are now pondering dozens of new 
and strange bits of matter bearing such 
exotic names as lambdas, pions, kaons 
and sigmas. Five years ago, in an effort 
to bring order to this subatomic chaos, 
Physicists Murray Gell-Mann and 
George Zweig, both now at Caltech, in- 
dependently dreamed up strange ele- 
mental particles—out of which all the 
others could be constructed. Gell-Mann 
emphasized that the particles, which he 
whimsically dubbed quarks, were only 
theoretical tools, mathematical concoc- 
tions that probably did not really exist 
outside his equations. Yet other phys- 
icists took the quark quite seriously, 
and have been hunting for it ever since. 

Elusive Particles. Last week, for the 
first time, there was evidence that the 
hunters were closing in on their quar 
ry. At a conference of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics in 
Budapest, a scientist from Australia an 
nounced that he was “99% sure” that 
he had actually found a quark. British- 
born Physicist Charles McCusker, 50, re 
ported that his team of investigators 
had apparently spotted the elusive par 
ticles among the wreckage of atmo 
spheric oxygen and nitrogen atoms 
smashed when they were struck by cos 
mic rays hurtling down from space 

A number of scientists had previously 
Suggested cosmic rays as an ideal weap- 
on to use in the quark hunt. If one of 
these high-speed bits of matter struck 
an atomic particle, they calculated, its 
tremendous energy would accomplish 
what no man-made atom smasher can 
do: split that particle into its constituent 
quarks. A particle with an energy of 
200 billion electron volts, for example, 
might be enough to pry apart the three 
tightly bound quarks that theoretically 
constitute a proton, But a machine that 
can supply such energy will not be avail- 
able until the AEC completes its giant ac- 
celerator at Weston, Ill 

Unwilling to wait, McCusker’s team 
set up a more simple quark trap in a 
shed behind the University of Sydney's 
school of physics. Whenever Geiger 
counters detected a cosmic shower, they 
triggered four Wilson cloud chambers, 
which show the path of any ionized or 
charged particle that passes through 
them as a trail of condensed water drop- 
lets. If a quark freed by a collision be 
tween a cosmic ray and an atmospheric 
atom happened to penetrate the cham 
ber, the physicists reasoned, it would 
leave a highly characteristic track 

McCusker’s team photographed 
60,000 tracks in a year of work. Most 
of them bore the easily identifiable sig 
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natures of known particles. But a few 
consisted of only about half as many 
water droplets as the others, That ob- 
servation fitted neatly with a peculiarity 
of quarks: unlike ordinary particles, 
whose charges are whole multiples of 
an electron charge, quarks ought to 
have a charge only one-third or two- 
thirds that of an electron. McCusker's 
conclusion followed logically: The num- 
ber of droplets in a cloud-chamber track 
is proportional to the square of the 
charge of the particle that caused it. If 
quarks have a charge of two-thirds, the 
number of droplets in their track should 
be four-ninths (two-thirds squared) or 
about half the number in the track of 
an ordinary particle. And that is just 
what McCusker observed about five 
tracks in his quark trap. 

Most physicists, of course, would like 
to see more persuasive evidence before 
they accept the existence of quarks, 
and even the enthusiastic McCusker al- 
lows that his experiment is hardly the 
final word. Even so, his findings are al- 
ready the hottest bit of shoptalk among 
nuclear physicists. “If they are quarks,” 
says Columbia University Physicist Leon 
Lederman, “they would be one of the 
major discoveries of the century.” 


MARINE BIOLOGY 
Plague in the Sea 


Few creatures are more aptly named 
The crown-of-thorns, a large, reddish 
brown sea dweller, has as many as 21 
arms, all covered with venomous spines 
that can temporarily paralyze a swim- 
mer and provoke fits of vomiting. Known 
to biologists as Acanthaster planci, this 
sinister-looking, 2-ft.-wide starfish is an 
even greater menace to some of its 
tiny aquatic neighbors. It likes nothing 
better than to feed on the living coral 
reefs where it makes its home 

Lately its appetite has become alarm- 
ing. Once a relatively rare nocturnal 
predator, the crown-of-thorns suddenly 
began proliferating in the South Pa 
cific a decade ago. Since then it has 
laid waste to 100 sq. mi. of Australia’s 
Great Barrier Reef, the world’s largest 
and most impressive collection of un- 
derwater coral formations, It has also de- 
stroyed nearly 22 miles of Guam’s coral 
barrier. Marine biologists report similar 
Starfish damage off Saipan, Fiji and 
the western Solomons. In only five years, 
says Oceanographer R. D. Gaul of San 
Diego’s Westinghouse Ocean Research 
Laboratory, the starfish can destroy a 
coral atoll that may have taken thou 
sands of years to form 

Baffling Phenomenon. Acarthaster's 
ravages not Only occur quickly but 
are long-lasting. After stretching itself 
over the coral, the crown-of-thorns 
quickly digests the simple organisms 
that constitute the tough outer layer 
of the reef. Structurally weakened, 
the remaining skeletons are easily erod- 


ed by the ocean’s waves. Once the 
coral barriers are breached, the islands 
that they surround are no longer pro 
tected from the pounding of the open 
sea, Because the reefs are vital to the 
spawning and feeding of much undersea 
life, the process can also destroy fer 
tile fishing grounds almost overnight. 
The Acanthaster plague baffles scien- 
tists. It could be a periodic natural phe- 
nomenon; many species mysteriously 
multiply for a time, then inexplicably de- 
cline in number. A more probable expla 
nation is that man has upset the reef's 
delicate ecological balance. By relentless- 
ly hunting for a rare trumpet-shaped 
mollusk called the giant triton, some sci 
entists say, shell collectors have taken a 
devastating toll of one of the crown-of 
thorns’ few natural enemies. Other scien- 
tists speculate that the imbalance may 
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CROWN-OF-THORNS AMID PACIFIC CORAL 
Upsetting the delicate balance. 


have been caused by dredging and under 
water blasting, lingering pesticides or 
even radioactive fallout. 

To control the crown-of-thorns, some 
scientists suggest repopulating the reefs 
with tritons, which are now protected 
by law in Queensland, Australia. Oth 
ers propose spreading lime on the ocean 
floor, a technique that has already been 
used with moderate success to protect 
Long Island Sound's oyster beds from 
the common American starfish, Asterias 
forbesi. A Japanese scientist has even ad 
vised stringing wire around coral reefs 
to repel the starfish with a low-voltage 
electric shock 

None of these tactics is guaranteed 
to curb the tough, durable crown-of 
thorns. Australian researchers are press 
ing hard to find better answers. So, 
too, are 40 marine biologists and div- 
ers from San Diego's Westinghouse 
Lab who fanned out across the Pa- 
cific this summer in an expedition spon- 
sored by the U.S, Government. Un- 
less the crown-of-thorns is restrained, 
many more miles of coral in the Pa- 
cific and other seas will be ravaged 
by the spreading starfish 
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PERSONALITY 
The President's Analyst 


“Prediction is a useful thing for us so- 
cial scientists,” says James Barber, a po- 
litical science professor at Yale. “It forc- 
es us away from the comforts of re- 
trospection.” Last week, in a paper de- 
livered at the American Political Science 
Association meeting in Manhattan, Bar- 
ber, 39, made a prediction of his own: 
under certain sets of circumstances “The 
danger is that Richard Nixon will com- 
mit himself irrevocably to some disas- 
trous course of action.” 

Nixon's problem, Barber says, is a fail- 
ure to communicate; it stems from “a 
very strong drive for personal power 

especially independent power—which 
pushes him away from reliance on any- 
one else.” In council, Nixon listens atten- 
tively and then “retires to his chambers, 
where he may spend hours in complete 
solitude” before he “emerges and pro- 
nounces the verdict.” It is, says Barber, 
“the lonely seclusion adopted conscious- 
ly as a way of deciding that stands out in 
Nixon's personal-relations style.” This 
style has already produced a number of 
“presidential stumbles,” among them the 
rejection of John Knowles for the post of 
Assistant Secretary for Health and Sci- 
entific Affairs, and Franklin Long for the 
directorship of the National Science 
Foundation; as well as decisions about 
desegregation guidelines and the hunger 
program. 

The flaw in style is compounded, in 
Barber's view, by a major character de- 
ficiency—Nixon’s tendency to lapse into 
unguarded behavior after periods of 
great stress. Nixon himself as much as 
acknowledged the phenomenon in his 
Six Crises, and later went on to ex- 
plode bitterly at the press following his 
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POLITICAL SCIENTIST BARBER 
The stuff of tragic drama. 
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1962 California gubernatorial defeat. 
Barber even provides a scenario for a fu- 
ture situation brought on by Nixon’s 
“crisis syndrome”: the Administration 
is defeated on a key issue, Nixon los- 
ing face or power in the bargain; at a 
press conference, he is badgered about 
it and, lashing out, takes an exaggerated 
policy stand. It is, says Barber, the stuff 
of “tragic drama: the danger is that he 
might refuse to revise his course of ac- 
tion in the light of consequent events.” 

Barber's suggested formula for avert- 
ing tragedy: Nixon should consult with 
proponents and opponents on a given 
issue both before and “after he has 
reached a ‘decision."” And he should 
be none too hasty in making definitive 
public statements on it. 

Outrage and Acclaim. Political Sci- 
entist Barber claims no credentials in be- 
havioral science. His analysis of Nixon, 
he admits, is not based on personal ac- 
quaintance, but only on careful study 
of the President's upbringing, rhetorical 
style, ideological evolution and relations 
with advisers and opponents. To most 
laymen, such long-distance analysis will 
seem outrageous, and behavior experts 
are bound to take issue with Barber's ad- 
mittedly unscientific methods and con- 
clusions. But the convention delegates 
acclaimed his technique. President 
Watcher James MacGregor Burns 
thought that Barber's paper provided 
an “excellent link” between studies of 
presidential personalities and of the pres- 
idency as an institution. Government 
Professor Aaron Wildavsky, of the Uni- 
versity of California, said it was “the 
best work in the field.” 

In studying Nixon and four other 
Presidents, Barber evolved a labeling sys- 
tem that types each man according to 
his character (positive or negative) and 
his way of life (active or passive). By 
these standards, he characterized Pres- 
ident Taft as “passive-positive,” Truman 
as “active-positive” and Eisenhower as 
“passive-negative.” Lest anyone accuse 
him of showing partisanship, Barber list- 
ed, along with Nixon, under the head- 
ing of “active-negative’ a man whose 
“style failed him” and who knew “the 
disorientation of an expert middleman 
elevated above the ordinary political 
marketplace”—Lyndon Baines Johnson. 


SEX 


Brief Is Best 

More than Beaujolais or Bordeaux 
or their passionately loved franc, the il- 
licit love affair has always held a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of Frenchmen. 
The magnificent Chateau de Chenon- 
ceaux is Henri II's tribute to his mis- 
tress, Diane de Poitiers. French authors 
and artists—Emile Zola and Bonnard, 
for example—have immortalized their 
mistresses in their art. For the past 18 
years the popular daily newspaper 
France Soir has run an illustrated se- 
rial titled “Famous Love Affairs.” And 








BOYER & LAMARR IN “ALGIERS” 
Another institution laid to rest. 


now comes a bestselling survey of 93 
French males entitled The Sexual Be- 
havior of the Married Man in France. 

In his book, Author Jacques Baroche, 
a poet turned investigator, confirms the 
legend of French wanderlust; 90% of 
the French husbands who talked to him 
admitted being unfaithful. But he finds 
that another Gallic institution has be- 
come old-fashioned: the pace of mod- 
ern life has caused many a Frenchman 
to discard his pampered mistress in fa- 
vor of the quickie sex act. 

Vanishing Breeders. Mistresses are 
obsolete, one insurance agent suggested, 
because “only one thing counts in love 
—it is the brief encounter.” Added a 
financier, “The principal quality of a 
woman is neither beauty nor charm 
nor intelligence, it is novelty.” Equally 
unexpected is Baroche’s revelation that 
the French lover of fabled expertise is 
a vanishing breed; many men were sim- 
ply bored with the foreplay in love- 
making. “I have a horror of the pre- 
liminaries of love,” one of them con- 
fided. “The process of taking off one’s 
clothes becomes a handicap with hab- 
it.” In short, the smooth French lover, 
typified for millions by Charles Boyer’s 
1938 role as the romantic Casbah thief 
in Algiers, is becoming extinct. 

Some of Baroche’s interviews verge 
on the implausible: he claims to have 
found one couple who learned to make 
love in a tiny Citroén “Deux Chevaux” 
auto—after they persuaded the man’s 
dog to remain in the back seat. Serious 
social scientists are not sure that Bar- 
oche interviewed a sufficiently wide va- 
riety of Frenchmen to reach any valid 
conclusions. Still, he talked to enough 
to find one man who asked, “How does 
it happen that I have never deceived 
my wife?” then shrugged and answered 
his own question: “I don’t want to com- 
plicate my life. I must be the exception 
that proves the rule.” 
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No home is an isla 








Your home is linked to the world in 
many ways: through your relations with 
other people, through being part of a 
community, and through the utilities 
that serve you. 


We know how you and your home de- 
pend on the electric energy we supply. 
We've become part of your total environ- 
ment. And so we work constantly to 
keep your electric service available the 
instant you want it. 














We know how your community depends 
on us, too—and how we depend on it. 
we work with you, the public—and 
civic leaders, educators, other 
businessmen and Officials to help im- 
prove life for all our customers 














That's one of the great things about 
free enterprise in the electric power in- 
dustry: business-managed 


companies 
know that what benefits people is 
bound to benefit business, too. 






Progress for people, cities, towns— 
electric companies plan, build, aid... 


The people at your 
Investor-Owned 

Electric Light and Power 
Companies: 


*For names of sponsoring companies, write to: 
Power Companies, 1345 Ave. of the Americas, N.¥., N.Y, 10019, 


Watch ‘Mirror of America,’’ Tuesday evening, September 9, on NBC-TV 











Anaconda 


Copper 
Silver For coins. Cables. Conductors. To 
To help meet growing needs in help run your home. This country. 
photography. For industrial The world. We're the largest 
and electrical use. For tableware fabricator of copper and copper 
and jewelry. We come up with alloy mill products in the world. Cadmium 
a little gold, too. And one of the largest primary For rust—proofing hinges, locks, 
copper producers. other hardware. An important 










by-product of our zinc operations. 


Lead 
For batteries. For shielding 
nuclear power plants. Cable 
sheathing. Solder. 






Indium 
For transistors. 
Electronic devices and 
telecommunications. 










makes it. 





Aluminum 
For foil. Packaging. Wire and cable. 
Architectural products. We've just 
increased our primary aluminum 
production capacity by 70%. 


Zinc 
To protect steel from rust. For die 
castings essential for everything 
from boat fittings to refrigerators. 
We have the largest electrolytic 


Selenium refining capacity in the country. 


For coloring glass and 
ceramics. Steel alloying. 


Then, there’s molybdenum for alloying in stainless and 
tool steels, and jet engine superalloys. Our uranium reserves 
(one of the largest in the country). Our beryllium deposits. 
Iron ore deposits. Metals you've never heard of, like 
palladium. Others you have, like platinum and bismuth. 

Anaconda makes the metal this country needs to stay in 
business. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10004. 


Anaconda: one of the great natural 


resources of the : 


Tellurium 
Helps make steel and copper 
easier to machine. Toughens 
rubber for cable insulations. 
A valuable by-product of 
copper refining. 











Command action—with printing! 


Hunt for a great picture or sales idea. Sight-in with your printer’s graphic-arts skills. 
Print it on a quality enamel paper with your selling message. Shoot it directly to the 
customers you want to reach. Then you'll know why smart advertisers spend over 
8 billion dollars a year on printed communications. They get action—and retention. 
To see how your next printing job could look on the finest enamel paper, have your 
printer request free sample sheets from his Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant. 
Consolidated is the big mill that specializes in enamel printing papers. That makes 


a big difference i lity, value and service. ° ye ° . . 
OS ae i lei acta the specialist in enamel printing papers 
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THE CITIES 


A Failure Everywhere 

Most Americans think they know 
what is meant by “the urban crisis.” 
To many, it means Watts in Los An- 
geles, the Hough section of Cleveland, 
Harlem in New York—in short, race 
riots, poverty, slums. To others, the ur- 
ban crisis is manifest daily in clogged 
freeways, rising land costs and inad- 
equate parks, plus a persistent dissat- 
isfaction with urban life. But how many 
Americans think of the appalling squa- 
lor of the favelas of Rio de Janeiro, 
the bidonvilles of Algiers, the vecindades 
of Mexico City, or the nocturnal streets, 
littered with sleeping bodies, of Calcutta? 
There, the urban crisis is compounded 
by the lack of shelter, food, jobs and, 
above all, hope. 

Last week Secretary General U Thant 
reported to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations that the 
city——everywhere in the world—is a fail- 
ure. For example, the U.N. proposed 
that the developing nations build at 
least ten units of housing per 1,000 peo- 
ple annually. In many countries only 
two units per 1,000 people have actu- 
ally been constructed. 

The challenge in the two decades 
ahead, the report went on, is to “dou- 
ble the houses, power systems, sanitation, 
schools, transport, in fact the whole com- 
plex pattern of urban living created 
over several centuries.” Can this goal 
be accomplished? The record in both 
rich and poor nations is discouraging, 
though there are a few bright exam- 
ples. Through high-level planning, Rus- 
sia, Britain, Venezuela and India have 
encouraged the rise of small cities to de- 
centralize population. France and Bul- 
garia fostered new, strategically located 


regional centers. Switzerland and The 
Netherlands have attempted with some 
success to balance growth between cit- 
ies and rural towns. 

The Decade Ahead. Still, population 
is relentlessly exploding in what the re- 
port terms “unexploding economies.” In 
the next decade, 18 Latin American cit- 
ies will probably contain 1,000,000 or 
more inhabitants each, whether the na- 
tions are prepared for the flood of hu- 
manity or not. Bombay and Calcutta 
might swell to 20 million or even 30 
million residents by the end of the 
century. 

To cope with the pressure of new peo- 
ple, U Thant said, advance planning 
for cities is imperative. At least 5% of 
national income should be allocated to 
housing and urban development. Local 
construction industries should quickly 
be strengthened, savings institutions es- 
tablished, and research centers created 
to study specific urban problems. Be- 
yond the particular effort of every na- 
tion, there must be international co- 
operation. The richer nations should 
aid developing nations with at least $1 
billion in seed money annually. Nations 
should also get together to set up train- 
ing centers for personnel and to pool so- 
cial and technical information, 

The report provides a unique global 
view of a depressing, but neglected and 
far-reaching subject. We are all in the 
same boat, it says in effect, and the 
boat is foundering. It also stitches to- 
gether various urban experiments from 
nations of differing political persuasions 
to form a patchwork solution. Most im- 
portant, U Thant’s report offers, along 
with extremely pessimistic — statistics 
about the present, an infectious opti- 
mism about the future—if nations can 
learn to cooperate 





SLEEPERS ON THE STREETS OF CALCUTTA 
All in the same foundering boats. 
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TRAFFIC IN SAO PAULO 
Uninhabitable by the year 2000. 


NOISE 


The Exuberant Beetles of Brazil 


Prolonged exposure to loud noise 
probably causes heart flutter, headaches 
and constriction of the blood vessels 

not to mention partial deafness. But 
noise can also be an expression of ex- 
uberance, and there are no more ex- 
uberant people than the Brazilians. Cit- 
izens of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
hold polite sidewalk conversations by 
shouting at each other above the city 
noises. Do they mind? Quite the con- 
trary. “Sao Paulo is noisier than here,” 
says Housewife Itacy Buarque de Mac- 
edo, “but our noise is more simpatico.” 

Most of the racket comes from au- 
tomobiles, and most automobiles are 
small Volkswagens, assembled in Sao 
Paulo. The whine of their four-cylinder 
engines and the beep of their horns 
are, at least to Brazilian ears, disap- 
pointingly meek. As a result, manu- 
facturers of install-it-yourself kits do a 
booming business in noisemakers. The 
beetles’ mewling toot is replaced by full- 
throated klaxons that belt out bars of 
hard-rock music or soar into the os- 
cillating wail of European ambulances. 
The VW's short-stroke engine remains 
untouched, but its exhaust is channeled 
through complicated “extractors” or 
straight pipe “resonators” that make the 
humble bug sound like a snarling Fer- 
rari or thundering Offenhauser. A less 
expensive gimmick is to wire a bottle 
of water under the exhaust pipe, where 
it produces a joyous shriek as exhaust 
blasts across its top. Thus, cars that 
leave the factories merely muttering turn 
up on the roads making more noise 
than factory machinery 

“Sao Paulo may be uninhabitable by 
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Would removing 99% 
of the pollen in the air 
help your allergy? 






















Ask your doctor about a 
Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner. 
It removes 99% of the pollen, 

up to 95% of all the airborne 
irritants passing through it. 


Sneezing. Runny red eyes. Wheezy breathing. You know the 
symptoms . . . the allergy problems that can be caused by 
dirty, pollenated air. And it isn’t just dirty air outdoors— 
the air inside your home can be just as irritating. 

But your home can be a haven from air pollution par- 
ticles and pollen. The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner 
removes up to 95°, of all airborne irritants passing 
through it—this means household dust, pollens, smoke, 
and many other elements irritating to allergies. It traps 
19 times more airborne particles than the usual furnace 
and air conditioning filters. In fact, it traps irritants so 
tiny, it would take 7,000 of them to stretch across 
this dot (-). 

We recognize that the Electronic Air Cleaner can’t 
cure allergies, but case histories have shown that itdoes UTX*CC}A ALS 
provide relief. If allergies are a problem in your home, write for —— 
information about the benefits of the Electronic Air Cleaner. 
You may breathe a lot easier. 
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the year 2000,” says Biologist Jacob Zug- 
man. Along with the city’s growing air- 
and water-pollution problems, he says, 
“the city noises are assaulting our san- 
ity.” Studies show that children (and pre- 
sumably adults as well) in Sao Paulo 
have already lost some acuity of hear- 
ing, because as noise increases the abil- 
ity to hear decreases. Experienced trav- 
elers to Rio book rooms in the back of 
the great hotels that line Copacabana 
Beach, forsaking the glorious views over 
the harbor in order to be ds far as pos- 


sible from the amplified autos snarling ° 5 
along Avenida Atlantica. Says Aimone ou on 
Camardella, director of industrial phys- | 
ics at the National Institute of Tech- 
nology: “Noise is increasing the num- own an 
ber of neurotics in Rio, and the in- 
creased number of neurotics is increasing 
the noise level. It’s a vicious cycle.” m 

Both Rio and Sao Paulo have laws e 
that define “excessive noise” and pro- 
vide fines for offenders, but practically 
nobody pays any attention—not even 
the police. Somehow, Camardella feels, 
the exuberant Brazilians will have to re- | 
alize that machinery does not have to 
sound powerful to satisfy its users, A lit- 
tle travel might help accomplish this 
goal. Says Photographer Valentin: “I'll 





Home ownership costs are up 29% over a 10-year period. 








never forget the first time I went to Car insurance rates are up 48%. To beat inflation, it takes 
Miami. All those cars! The hustle! And a Ten’ 
almost no noise! For a while there, I real- more than fixed-dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn’t 
ly thought there was something wrong it time you seriously considered mutual funds? 
with my ears.” 
Investment Company Institute, 61 Broadway, N.Y. STATIONICN: (AmO® DEPARTMENT CONSUMER PRICE (MOEX 
POLLUTION = = 


Interior Gets Tougher 

At long last and after due provocation, 
the U.S. Government rushed in where 
states have feared to tread. Last week, in- 
voking the Water Quality Act of 1965, 
Interior Secretary Walter J. Hickel an- 
nounced that the Federal Government 
was proceeding forthwith to “prosecute | Ebasco Industries Inc. 
those who pollute,” 

Hickel’s first targets include four large 
steelmakers (U.S. Steel, Republic, Jones 
& Laughlin and Interlake), a Kansas 
mining company (Eagle-Picher Indus- 
tries) and the City of Toledo. . 

All of the accused polluters were Boise Cascade Corporation 
duly identified during the late days of 
the Johnson Administration. Then, in : 
theory, it was up to the states con- has become effective 
cerned to enforce remedial action. But 
the state authorities got nowhere—ei- 
ther delayed by countering lawsuits or 
a lack of enthusiasm for prosecuting in- 
dustries that were also major taxpayers. 

The accused polluters have been sum- 
moned to appear before the Federal The undersigned initiated this transaction and acted as financial consultant 
Water Pollution Control Administration, to Boise Cascade Corporation in the negotiations, 
where they will be given firm deadlines 
to devise a plan to clean up their ef- 
fluents. If they do not meet those dead- 
lines, they can be prosecuted by the 
Justice Department for contempt of Ss. G. WARBURG & CO. INC. 
court. 

“This is just a beginning,” warned 
Hickel. Next on his agenda are the 
major polluters along the Passaic and 
Savannah rivers. After that? Hickel just 
smiles grimly. 


The merger of 


into 
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Mushrooms. 
This week’s 
perfect martini 
secret. 


Marinate button mushrooms 
in vermouth and use 
the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. 
The perfect 
martini gin. 





MODERN LIVING 





FRUSTRATIONS 


Guerrilla War Against Computers 

A middle-aged, overweight free-lance 
journalist who plays the jew’s-harp is 
hardly the prototype of a revolutionary. 
But Harvey Matusow, 46, has full cre- 
dentials for conspiracy. An American 
Communist in the 1940s who turned 
FBI informer and spent five years in pris- 
on for perjury (after admitting that he 
had testified falsely against some 250 
supposed Reds), Matusow now lives and 
plots in London. He is the self-appoint- 
ed president of the International So- 
ciety for the Abolition of Data Pro- 
cessing Machines, which claims 1,500 
members. Like Matusow, they look on 


| the computer as an exploita- 


tive monster that has turned 
On its creator. 

Members receive, free of 
charge, an 1.S.A.D.P.M. iden- 
tification card decorated 
with a red slingshot, symbol- 
ic of David's battle with Go- 
liath, They also get a year’s 
subscription to Matusow’s 
anti-computer newsletter, 
which he plans to start pub- 
lishing soon. For 6s., they 
can get a copy of his 125- 
page The Beast of Business, 
a handbook of guerrilla tac- 
tics for computer haters that 
might have been conceived 
by Che Guevara. 

Harvey's Roulette. “The 
computer has a healthy and 
conservative function in 
mathematics and other sci- 
ences,” Matusow allows, but 
“when the uses involve busi- 
ness Or government, and the 
individual is tyrannized, then we make 
our stand.” The methods he proposes 
for dealing with the Enemy are fiend- 
ishly sophisticated. No simple stapling, 
folding or mutilation of a computer 
card for him, “That will nullify the ef- 
fect of the card,” he says. “But it will 
make it easy to spot and will not have 
much effect on disrupting the system.” 

Instead, he suggests playing “com- 
puter-card roulette’—placing the card 
on a drawing board, carefully cutting 
out three or four extra rectangular holes 
with a razor blade, and returning the 
card to sender. Matusow claims to have 
altered a magazine subscription card in 
that manner. As a result, he received 
23 copies of the magazine each week 
and a note thanking him for using the 
publication in his current-events class. 

Subtler souls might prefer other Ma- 
tusow tactics—like erasing the magnetic 
coding on their personal checks by run- 
ning the code numbers under an elec- 
tromagnet. “The effect,” he says, “is 
that your checks will not be processed 
by the automatic sorting device. Some- 
one at the bank will have to handle 
them personally. But after all, it's your 
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money, and it should get the loving 
care it deserves.” 

A prime rule in Matusow’s anti-com- 
puter campaign is to “always let the en- 
emies know that you are at war with 
them.” He suggests that recipients of a 
computerized bill destroy the returnable 
portion, then mail back a check to- 
gether with a note explaining what they 
have done and why. When paying util- 
ity bills, Matusow advises doing it 
promptly—but overpaying or underpay- 
ing by a penny or two. The effect, he 
says, is to send an unsophisticated com- 
puter into a state of hysteria. 

Guilty Operator. Other promising 
targets for attack include post offices that 
use computerized mail sorters and tele- 
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phone operators who insist that custom- 
ers place their own long-distance calls 
with a computerized dialing code. Matu- 
sow advises pasting stamps on sideways 
so that the scanner cannot read the mag- 
netized strips that differentiate between 
values of stamps. In persuading tele- 
phone operators to handle calls person- 
ally, he suggests saying: “I'm sorry, op- 
erator, but I'm blind and do need your 
assistance.” That ploy “is bound to make 
her fecl extremely guilty, and will make 
it easier for the next caller who wants her 
to make the connection.” 

Finally, for those whose frustrations 
cannot be expunged by small, subtle vic- 
tories, Matusow proposes direct con- 
frontation—attacking the inhuman en- 
emy with the most human of weapons: 
“Women going into a room with a 
bank of computers are advised to wear 
a lot of the cheapest perfume they can 
find.” Computers operate effectively only 
in “clean” air, Matusow explains, and 
are highly sensitive to environmental 
changes. Heavy dollops of perfume 
could paralyze a computer as effectively 
as they do those of a weak-kneed hu- 
man office worker. 
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Irving’s Global Umbrella: 
Our foreign correspondents | | aren’t foreigners 


No matter where in the world your busi-| | ness takes you, the International Division of 
Irving Trust has you covered. We maintain direct ties with a superior network of corre- 
spondent banks in all corners of the globe. Banks staffed and managed by home-grown 
talent...men who know the people and the —{land_ the way no foreigner can. 

But reliance on native intelligence is just (_.) the start. Our preeminence in 
the international banking field places us in a favored position to serve your financial 
needs in virtually every country of the world. \o/ Like locating licensee candidates. 


Arranging introductions to local firms. Assisting in joint ventures or acquisition proposals. 
Or providing any other financial service you may require in faraway places. So if your 


business is expanding beyond national boundaries, there's every reason on earth to get under 
the Irving umbrella. 


Ag IrvING TRUST Company we back you up with more than money 


One Wall Street, N.Y. 
© A Charter New York Bank, Member F.D.LC, 











Neil Armstrong, Ed Aldrin and Mike Collins were on their way to the 
moon. Their heartbeats were firm, their breathing rates steady. 

That information was relayed by a ship in the Pacific via satellite 
to Mission Control in Houston. Along with it, over NASA’s Goddard 
Space Center Manned Space Flight Network, came a stream of vital 
statistics on cabin pressure, temperature and systems functions. 

Houston came back with a terse, “Apollo 11, you are go for TLI.” — 
(Translunar Injection) 

Among the global tracking and communications links for such critical 
decisions during Apollo flights are three ex-World War II oil tankers. 
Operated by the Department of Defense for NASA, they were rebuilt 
for their specialized mid-ocean mission by six General Dynamics oper- 
ating units. 

Quincy division jumbo-ized them, Electronics division provided each 
with 8 major electronic systems, Electric Boat supplied attitude meas- 
uring and position systems, Convair supplied 30-foot telemetry anten- 
nas, Pomona furnished test personnel, Stromberg-Carlson the switch- 
boards, dial phones and other components of on-board communications. 

Their names are Vanguard, Mercury and Redstone. 

They are the moonships. Three floating ex- 
amples of what technology can accomplish when 

it’s handed a problem. 
“At General Dynamics, we put technology to 
1,35 work solving problems from the bottom of the 
sea to outer space...and a good bit in between. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 





Control Room For 30-foot-diameter Shipboard Antenna 











goodness fresh cocktails. Liquor and all. 

They don’t taste homemade. They’re mixed pro- 
fessionally. With the finest ingredients we can lay 
our hands on. Like Smirnoff Vodka for the Vodka 
Martinis, Gimlets and Screwdrivers. 

And because the cans are aluminum, they chill 
faster. All you do is flip open and serve. Whenever 


. 





THE CLUB.COCKTAILS, 25-48 PROC 


‘LITE 
MARGARIT | 


Clubtails. - 
We canned tt like it is. 


Inside every can, you'll find three honest-to- 


you're ready, we are. Wherever you are. 

The best thing are the nine delicious flavors: 
Extra-Dry Martini, Vodka Martini, Manhattan, 
Vodka Gimlet, Daiquiri, Screwdriver, Whiskey 
Sour, Margarita and Mai-Tai. 

Only we call them Clubtails. Because they’re so 
much easier, quicker and better than cocktails. 

“Pll drink to that.” 


OF. THE CLUB DISTILLING CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
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TELEVIStON 





SPECIALS 


Improving the Species 

American television networks seem 
to assume that their entire audience is 
below the age of consent. Thus the 
new season’s most sophisticated enter- 
tainment may well be a British import 
drama rerun by NBC this Thursday, 
Male of the Species. First aired in the 
U.S. last January, the work is a daz- 
zling, 90-minute model of urbanity 

The author is Welsh Dramatist Alun 
Owen, best known in the States as sce- 
narist of the Beatles’ film A Hard Day's 
Night. His males of the species are 
Paul Scofield, Michael Caine and Sean 
Connery—each, in his own way, a pred- 
ator starring in his own segment of the 
triple bill. Their prey, and the source 
of the drama’s continuity, is Anna Cal- 
der-Marshall, an actress formidable 
enough at 21 to hold the stage op- 
posite such intimidating co-stars. Sir 
Laurence Olivier is the narrator-host, 
providing bridges between the parts of 
Owen’s “modern morality fable.”’* 

Tart Seduction. Connery is the first 
male, a prideful master carpenter who 
takes for granted that woman was cre- 
ated solely for his pleasure. He matter- 
of-factly lies to all his ladies, including 
his daughter (Calder-Marshall). That de- 
ceit permanently estranges them, indu- 
rates her heart against all men and sets 
up Segment No, 2: her confrontation 
with Caine. Michael plays a reptilian 
charmer, the acknowledged sultan of 
the typing pool. Or he was until chal- 
lenged by Calder-Marshall, who decides 
to wreak vengeance on the whole gen- 
der of womanizers by giving Caine “one 
in the eye for every girl in the build- 
ing.” But triumph leaves her a vul- 
nerable pushover for her next boss, an 
eminent barrister (Scofield). He proves 
to be even more treacherous than Caine, 
a malevolent Machiavelli rather than 
merely a fun-loving Alfie 

The badinage of the seduction scenes 
and the script as a whole will sound un- 
commonly witty, tart and adult to Amer- 
ican audiences, particularly now that the 
networks are under attack for “excessive 
permissiveness” from John Pastore, 
chairman of the Senate Communica- 
tions Subcommittee. No canned laughter 
is added to the sound track. There is one 
deferential addition for the American 
viewers, though: a brief epilogue and tidy 
ending, showing the Caine and Calder- 
Marshall courtship heading for consum- 
mation, probably in wedlock. 

Another hopeful outcome is that Play- 
wright Owen is now drafting a sequel 
Female of the Species, starring Elizabeth 
Taylor and Claire Bloom. It is scheduled 
* The high-priced cast was available to TV 
only because the show was produced by Brit- 
ain’s commercial Incorporated Television Com- 
pany, Ltd. partially as a benefit for an ac- 
tors’ home, and the stars waived their usual 
salaries. 
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CAINE & CALDER-MARSHALL 
One in the eye for every girl. 


for NBC in January. Owen refuses to 
comment on whether NBC has asked 
them to milk down (“Pastore-ize,” in TV 
slang) Female for Americans in this sea- 
son of censorship. 


THE INDUSTRY 
NATO v. the Monster 


During the past two decades, tele- 
vision has helped reduce attendance at 
local movie theaters by an estimated 
60%, forcing one-fourth of them out 
of business. Yet, for the past half-year, 
the cinema-house owners have acted as 
if their major mission in life were to res- 
cue TV—at least in its present form 
—from extinction. Moviegoers find 
Save Free TV inscribed on marquees 
and are asked to sign petitions to Con- 
gress on behalf of the old archenemy. Be- 
tween pictures, a message flashes on- 
screen warning about “the monster” out 
to “charge you for the very TV pro- 
grams you now get free,” 

The monster under attack is pay-TV, 
the proposed complement to existing 
IV service that has been awaiting a 
final go-ahead from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Washington 
since the early 1950s. Pay-television 
companies would provide subscribers 
with a special TV-set attachment that de- 
codes scrambled signals to bring such 
features as Broadway shows, operas and 
first-run movies. The campaign to slay 
the monster is led by the National As- 
sociation of Theater Owners (NATO to 
the trade) and supported by some pro- 
jectionists’ union locals. Legitimate the- 
aters are not a part of the national 
assOciation or its fight. Regular tele- 
vision stations, even though they might 
benefit from NATO’s offensive, have also 
stayed out of what is becoming a scare 
campaign. 


vin 


Slob Area. Exhorting the Illinois 
chapter of NATO, Campaign Co-Chair- 
man Henry Plitt proclaimed that “the 
monster can destroy every movie house 
in the U.S. When the marquee lights 
go out, it doesn’t take long for the 
small community to become a slob area, 
a slum.” NATO also warns that pay-TV 
puts traditional TV in jeopardy and “dis- 
criminates drastically against the poor.” 

NATO's fear is understandable, but 
its arguments have been so extreme 
that Rosel Hyde, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, re- 
cently issued a fact sheet to deal with 
what he called “a totally unfounded 
and untrue campaign.” Pay-TV, said 
the paper, “will supplement, not sup- 
plant free television.” Pay-TV would 
be restricted to markets where at least 
four standard stations are already op- 
erating. Pay-TV operators would not 
be allowed to charge for a series like 
Laugh-In or Here's Lucy, or for sport- 
ing events now seen on free TV. They 
would deal only in programming not 
now available 

There are no pay-TV stations cur- 
rently operating in the U.S. In fact, 
the only thing approaching pay television 
is closed-circuit presentations of heavy- 
weight-championship boxing matches 
and the Indianapolis S500 auto race, 
both of which are shown in movie hous- 
es for $5 to $10 a seat. (Last May, one 
Fort Worth theater marquee inadver- 
tently carried two contradictory pro- 
motions: Save Free TV and INpy 500 
Race CLosep Circuit TV.) The NATO 
contention that pay-TV would rob the 
poor is similarly leaky. With subscription 
TV, a whole family could see a film 
for $1.50 or so, far less than the price 
of admissions, baby sitter and trans- 
portation to the theater. 

Second Enemy. NATO claims that 
9,000,000 Americans have signed its pe- 
titions, and 21 Congressmen have draft- 
ed bills to ban subscription TV. So far, 
the proposed legislation has not stirred 
much interest on Capitol Hill. NATO's 
other resort is a suit in the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia circuit contesting the authority of 
any FCC licensing of pay-TV. 

Even if pay-TV loses the battle, NATO 
will not have won the war. Already, 
many marquees have replaced the SAVE 
FREE TV slogan with FiGHt Pay-TV 
IN ANY Form. That is an oblique at- 
tack on cable TV (CATV), a different ser- 
vice designed to bring extra channels 
and a clearer picture to isolated and 
poor-reception areas for a monthly fee 
If CATV operators are allowed to add 
programs of their own, including new 
movies, the resulting diversity could be 
another serious threat to theater own- 
ers, who are already so beleaguered 
that they cannot afford to laugh off 
any competition, Says Martin Newman, 
a Long Island movie-chain proprietor 
and chairman of the NATO national cam- 
paign: “Pictures belong in the theaters. 
We don't even like the airlines showing 
films.” 
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thought insurance was just a collec- 
tion and payment business. When 
highway accidents bury 50,000 people 
every year, that is our business. And 
Insurance Company of North America 
is trying to do something about it. 

We’ve been using a Mercury car 
with a gold-plated steering wheel to 
test drivers. It records the driver’s 
stresses and reactions on a magnetic 
tape deck in the trunk. These are cor- 
related with the driver’s actions and 
the car’s motion. Then analyzed by 
computer to give a total driver profile. 

Learning to tell whoa safe driver 
is may lead to testing all drivers. To 
predicting the probability of acci- 
dents. Or even to determining who 
should be allowed to drive. 

For years we’ve been teaching 
“defensive driving” to employees of 
companies with large fleets of vehicles. 
A little imagination 
told us that 
sharing this 
expertise might 
help the average 
motorist to help 











Is planning 


himself. So we did it. 
In cooperation with 
local groups like 
chambers of commerce. 
INA people provided 
the know-how and INA 
paid part of the costs. 

At INA we’re as concerned 
with making auto insurance ' 
better as we are with yee 
making driving safer. : 
The present 
auto insurance 
system just isn’t 
working anymore. 
We should have 
something better. 

INA has 
recommended a 
new “no-fault” system 
where each insurance 
company would pay its own 
policyholders for actual losses. 
Much like your medical 
insurance does now. This could 
make auto insurance cheaper and a 
lot more helpful. 

INA was one of the first auto 
insurers in the country and now we’re 















to save your life. 




















by the Department of Transportation. 
It would include a study of the whole 
highway situation and auto insurance 
problems. We have strongly 
endorsed the entire proposal. 
The teen-age 
driver is a big concern to 
his parents. And to us. 
We had Dr. Lawrence E. 
Schlesinger, a prominent 
expert on driver behavior, 
research teen-age 
driving habits. And 
attitudes. We dis- 
covered thing's that 
could help parents 
help their children be 
“es better drivers, and had 
them published in a 
book, Is There a 
Teen-Age Driver 
in Your House? 
You can get it by 
one of the largest. sending us 60¢. : 
Recently, the U.S. Change won’t come overnight. 
Senate Consumer Sub- But INA is working on it. With 
committee asked us, because the kind of imagination that keeps 
of our experience and expertise, to expanding our job of helping. 


testify on an investigation proposed ae 
IMAGINATION 





Insurance Company of North America, 16th and Parkway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 
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A Revelation from Old Russia 


USSIA has some of the world’s most 
beautiful and unusual churches, but 
they have mostly remained hidden from 
the eyes of foreigners. Many of them are 
outside the big cities to which travelers 
from abroad were restricted during the 
long period of Stalinism and the Iron 
Curtain. Now, however, with Moscow 
actively courting tourists and their hard 
currencies, the officially atheistic Com- 
munists are not only allowing access to 
the churches but have actually begun 
promoting them. The effort signals no 
change in Communism’s general hostility 


drive. It formed the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Historical and Artistic Mon- 
uments, an Organization that today 
claims 2,000,000 members, to provide 
volunteers for restoration work. Last 
year the Ministry of Culture spent an es- 
timated 5,000,000 rubles (about $5,500,- 
000) on restoration. 

Perhaps most startling to the unac- 
customed Western eye is the extraor- 
dinary wooden architecture of the north. 
It is a land of forests, and its builders de- 
veloped an unexcelled skill in fashioning 
wood. Confronted by the domes and cu- 





WORKMEN RESTORING NOVGOROD KREMLIN 
Wondrous aberrations from a skill without peer. 


to religion. Few of the churches are used 
for worship. They are considered primar- 
ily cultural assets and historical links to 
Russia’s past. 

That past is enjoying a revival. While 
Stalin used the vision of Mother Rus- 
sia to inspire patriotism and encourage 
resistance during World War II, Rus- 
sia’s present leaders have encouraged it 
to open up the way for a renewed ap- 
preciation of Russia's past glories. Dur- 
ing the summer, to the delight of Rus- 
sian and foreign tourists alike, many of 
the old wooden churches and onion- 
domed cathedrals that dot the Soviet 
countryside were opened to the public. 
The result was an artistic revelation. 

Idiom of Wood. Nikita Khrushchev 
had had little interest in restoring old 
monuments, declaring that the money 
would be better spent on workers’ flats. 
After his fall from power in 1965, a turn- 
about in policy occurred and the gov- 
ernment began an intensive restoration 
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polas imported from Byzantium, they 
adapted these masonry-based forms to 
an idiom of carpentry that produced a 
unique style, unmatchable and now un- 
copyable because it depends on a crafts- 
manship that no longer exists. 

The chief shrine for this northern 
wooden architecture is the isle of Kizhi 
in Lake Onega, some 200 miles north- 
east of Leningrad. There, a dozen wood- 
en buildings—to be joined eventually 
by 60 additional examples of northern 
architecture from nearby villages—faith- 
fully re-create a 17th century Russian 
community, dominated by the 22-domed 
Church of the Transfiguration. 

According to legend, the church was 
built by a local craftsman named Nes- 
tor in 1714. The master builder used 
not a single nail, but so precisely slot- 
ted the beams and joists that the struc- 
ture has stood without reinforcement 
for 250 years. Upon the traditional oc- 
tagonal shape, he laid an exuberance 


of cupolas and onion-shaped domes. The 
result was a wondrous aberration, a 
unique folk image of what a house of 
God should look like. The legend goes 
that, upon its completion, Nestor de- 
clared: “There never has been, is, or 
ever will be another church like this.” 
So saying, he flung his ax into Lake 
Onega. He was absolutely right. 

As a craftsman, Nestor was not 
alone. Other builders in other villages 
had developed that community of skill 
that in certain ages and places pro- 
duces an integrated style. An example 
is Kondopoga’s Church of the As- 
sumption, some 30 miles west of Kizhi. 
Lonely, moving and quietly assertive, 
the church is a testament to an un- 
known craftsman’s sense of the shape 
of his landscape, the wideness of his 
lake, the hostility of the sky, and his 
craft as a master of wood. 

Close Compendium. Nearer to Mos- 
cow, an inquiring tourist can now find 
and enjoy a compendium of Russia’s 
best architecture: 
> Vladimir, a scenic three-hour journey 
by car from Moscow, is one of the 
most popular tourist sights. An impor- 
tant trading center on the Volga River 
routes in medieval times, Vladimir was 
named for the prince of Kiev who 
brought Christianity to Russia in A.D. 
988. His emissaries, the story goes, 
were so taken by the beauty of the 
Byzantine liturgy and Constantinople’s 
churches that they urged the prince to 
adopt that mode of Christianity. Vla- 
dimir’s churches reflect the Russian ef- 
forts to carry on the Byzantine ar- 
chitectural tradition. The most spectac- 
ular is the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
whose gleaming gold cupola is visible 
for miles around. 

The cathedral was built by a war- 
rior-prince named Andrei Bogoliubsky 
in 1158. Prince Andrei, seeking to 
wrest power from the boyars and 
make Vladimir instead of Kiev the cap- 
ital of Russia, intended that the ca- 
thedral would be not only a metropolitan 
see but the finest jewel in his king- 
dom. He lavished much of his trea- 
sury on it, importing European ar- 
chitects, stonemasons and carvers as 
well as Byzantine painters and crafts- 
men. Though Prince Andrei failed in 
his fight against the boyars, who suc- 
ceeded in murdering him in 1174, his 
majestic monument stood, only to be 
destroyed by fire a few years later. 
In restoring it, his brother added four 
additional domes, creating the distinctive 
five-dome arrangement that was widely 
copied throughout Russia. In 1475, 
Ivan the Great found the white stone 
structure so beautiful that he instructed 
the Italian architect Fiorovanti to use 
it as the model for Moscow's Cathedral 


— <> 


The Church of the Transfiguration, 
built in 1714, dominates the Kizhi 
skyline, a dazzling testament to a 
Russian craftsman’s way with wood. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY ERIC SCHALL 
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Built in 1756, the Church of the Transfiguration is one of Russia’s 
most graceful smaller wooden churches and now serves as the centerpiece of 
a reconstructed 18th century peasant village in Suzdal near Moscow. 








Cathedral of the Assumption, in 
Vladimir near Moscow, was built 
by the warrior-prince Andrei 
Bogoliubsky in 1158 as part of a 
campaign to unify, militarily and 
ecclesiastically, the so-called 
“Rostov lands.” Damaged by fire, 
it was rebuilt in 1185 by his brother 
Vsevolod III, and subsequently 
became the model for Moscow's 
Kremlin cathedral. 


A panoply of onion-shaped domes 
surmounts the vast Rostov Kremlin 
(right), built in the latter part of the 17th 
century by the wealthy Metropolitan 
Jona Sysoevich, owner of 

16,340 peasant households. Palace, civil 
buildings, churches and fortress 

Walls are connected by passageways. 














In Novgorod, whose many monuments 
were heavily bombarded by the Nazis, 
the freshly restored 14th century Church 
of the Savior of the Transfiguration 
(left) demonstrates the lean vertical 
lines and sloping roofs characteristic 

of the classical medieval period of 
Russian architecture 
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Rising high over Lake Onega near the White Sea, century sailors by tolling its bells in fog. Now it is 
the Church of the Assumption served as a beacon to 18th surrounded by an industrial boom town 








of the Assumption in the Kremlin 
> Novgorod, one of the oldest Russian 
cities, was settled by Slavic tribes about 
A.D, 100. Over the centuries it was at- 
tacked by Swedes, Livonians, Lithu- 
anians and Norwegians. Still, few other 
cities preserved so many ancient church- 
es and frescoes. Its architecture, dating 
from the 11th to 15th centuries, is sim- 
ple and even severe, characterized by 
perpendicular lines, lack of ornament 
and few windows. In World War II, Nov- 
gorod was once again attacked by for- 
eign forces, this time the Germans, 
whose destruction was perhaps greater 
than any before. The Soviet government 
commissioned Shchusev, the architect 
who designed the Lenin Mausoleum, to 
plan the city’s reconstruction, a pro- 
gram that has resulted in the restoration 
of many churches, including the lovely 
14th century Church of the Savior of 
the Transfiguration. In its dome can be 
seen the divergence of the Russian from 
the Byzantine model. Finding Byzan- 
tium’s semi-spherical dome ill-suited to 
the heavy snow of the north, the church's 
original architect replaced it with a bul- 
bous cupola, which eventually developed 
into the characteristic onion shape. Rus- 
sian architecture was on its way to find- 
ing its own style 
> Suzdal is one of the few remaining 
Russian towns to have preserved its orig- 
inal layout. Its kremlin (citadel), houses 
and surrounding fortress-monasteries 
have been restored to look just as they 
did in the 17th century. The beautiful 
18th century Church of the Transfig- 
uration was moved to its present site 
from another village. Over the next 
two or three years, the Soviet gov- 
ernment plans to turn the Suzdal area 
intO a new national tourist center, and 
will build an open-air museum and three 
new restaurants, as well as restore many 
other churches, peasant cottages and 
windmills 
> Rostov was one of the richest trad- 
ing towns of medieval Russia, exchang- 
ing its honey, furs, wheat and beeswax 
for Scandinavian amber, Arab coins 
and Volga pottery. Today, it is a fa 
vorite stop for Sputnik International 
Youth Groups, who stay in the famed 
Red Chamber that once housed visiting 
czars, including Peter the Great. Its 
sprawling kremlin is, next to Moscow's 
own, the most spectacular in Russia 
Forty years abuilding, the Rostov Krem- 
lin incorporates the Metropolitan's res- 
idence, churches, service buildings and 
princely quarters all into one grand ar- 
chitectural ensemble of striking dimen- 
sion and originality 

The particular charm and excitement 
of Russian architecture is its unity in di 
versity. The strangest flower of Byzan 
tium, it represents a triumph of adap- 
tation in bending an enormously so- 
phisticated style to the harsh honesty 
of ordinary wood or the rugged real- 
ities of stone. It is unique. The outsider 
can be happy that the Soviet Union 
has finally come to treasure its Russian 
past. 
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Music 
to your 
eyes. 


Our stereo radio looks like tomorrow 

This magnificent FM/AM-—FM Sterco radio is finished in rich 
Danish-style walnut to go with any. 
decorator scheme. Its speakers 
give you 20 feet of stereo 

separation. And the stereo 
sound is so full and envel- 
oping, you can get lost in it. 














The Diary stands 
at attention 
Here’s an FM/AM 
clock radio with a 
high-rise effect. It 

takes up a 4%-inch square 
so it fits where most other radios just 















This one makes “‘short can’t. The walnut graining is easy on 
waves’’ Our Spellbinder 3-band the eyes, too. Clock is luminous 
portable plays regular FM or and wakes you to music or alarm. 


AM-—plus thrilling shortwave. Its 
soft vinyl padding gives it the look 
and feel of leather. Operates on 
rechargeable nickel-cadmium 
batteries or on AC current. 
See these beauties and the rest of the line 
at your RCA dealer. He has many models to choose from— 
table models, portables, clock radios, you name it. 
One thing’s sure. They’re all good lookers 
as well as good listeners. 
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MUSIC 


Poet’s Return: “It’s What | Do” 


EHIND the wooden stage, helicopters 
leaped like grasshoppers into the 
peach-colored haze of dusk. Beside the 
phalanxes of electronic equipment a sign 
warned: DO NOT APPROACH THE SPEAK- 
ER BANKS TOO CLOSELY WITHOUT 
PROTECTIVE FAR MUFFS. All around 
stretched an undulating, thick-pile carpet 
of humanity. Three of the Beatles were 
there, and three of the Rolling Stones, 
and celebrities like Actress Jane Fonda 
and her husband, Film Director Roger 


DYLAN SINGING: ON ISLE OF WIGHT 








Vadim. So were bedraggled pilgrims 
from Sweden, Holland, Australia, the 
U.S. and every corner of Britain, many 
of whom had hitchhiked for days to get 
there with bedrolls and rucksacks on 
their backs. For a week, brightly col- 
ored tents had dotted the festival 
grounds. For the past twelve hours, the 
idolaters of rock had been staked out 
in choice positions on the grass or aboard 
knobby limbs of strategically located 
trees in the arena. They were young. 
They were more than 100,000 strong. 
They had come to the Isle of Wight off 
the English shore at Southampton to wit- 
ness the first full-fledged public appear- 
ance by Singer-Composer-Poet Bob 
Dylan since he broke his neck in a mo- 
torcycle accident in 1966. In the cool 
evening air, as evident as the sweet 
odor of marijuana, hung an almost pal- 
pable yearning for some sort of tran- 
scendent experience 

Out he came in a white suit and a yel- 
low open-necked shirt, altogether a more 
relaxed and assured-looking figure than 
the leather-jacketed, unkempt Dylan of 
old. The hair, once long and wild, was 
now relatively short. A wispy mustache 
and thin beard had been added. When 
he came on, he was greeted by ap- 
plause that sounded like the roar of 
surf from the nearby Channel 

Without announcing the titles of his 
songs, acknowledging applause only with 
a quick smile or a murmured “thank 
you,” he sang with the new voice and 
manner first heard on his most recent 
LP, Nashville Skyline (Time, April 11) 
It is far less nasal and rasping than be- 
fore, far less a mixture of drone and 
downward slur. The tone is softer, round 
er; one note leads gracefully to the 
next, and the result is just as satisfying 


TERENCE SPENCER 


ISLE OF WIGHT PILGRIMS SPRAWL IN TEMPORARY TENTS 
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CAVORTING IN FOAM 
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in its own way. Unexpectedly bending 
and holding notes like a crooner, Dyl 
an gave a lyric, wistful quality to the tra- 
ditional Irish ballad, Wild Mountain 
Thyme. He introduced no new songs, 
but older ones like /t Ain't Me Babe, 
once intoned in harsh, jagged phrases, 
took on new colors and a smoother 
flow 

All told, he sang 17 songs, including 
two encores, and then hopped into a 
waiting car behind the stage and zoomed 
away into the darkness 

Musically, Dylan’s performance was 
an impeccable job. But his departure 
left the faithful dissatisfied. Through 
no fault of Dylan's, he started hours 
late. The audience, moreover, had ex- 
pected two or three hours of singing, 
and found Dylan's 70-minute stand in 
adequate. Long after there was any hope 
of recalling him, they moaned and yelled 
for more. 

Performer Not Prophet. The real 
source of disappointment lay in a wor- 
shiping youthful expectation incapable 
of fulfillment, The prophet had brought 
no cataclysm, no revelation. That was 
hardly Dylan’s fault. He has always 
been a performer who moved uneasily 
within his aura. He has never really 
courted audiences, That quality has 
helped him outgrow the limitations of 
his early successes. But it has also alien- 
ated some of his fans. There were early 
Dylan fanatics, for instance, who con- 
sidered him guilty of betrayal when he 
first gave up the pure strains of folk 
music and adopted the electrified big 
beat of rock in 1965 

But, as Dylan has said more than 
once, it is all music to him. Why should 
he be impaled forever on the revo 
lutionary edge of his early songs, even 
if his attacks on the “masters of war” 
and the “hard rain” of atomic fallout 
did help make him a myth in the first 
place? Now 28, happily married and 
the father of four, he seems to want 


to relax and write new songs about 
innocent pleasures and the delights 
of love 


Dylan himself was pleased by the con- 
cert. He came away from the concert 
feeling strong enough for a full-scale 
comeback in the U.S. Already he has 
announced a touring show with The 
Band, the superb Canadian country-rock 
group that backed him at Wight. “I 
want to try it again,” he says. “It's 
what I do. It's my work.” But clearly 
he will do it his way. Not playing up 
to the applause or offering flowery 
speeches about “how wonderful it is to 
be here.” It is, in fact, not only Dy- 
lan’s way but his ultimate message, the 
adamant and irreducible core that's 
left after all the protest and preaching, 
all the politics and poetry are stripped 
away. As he sings in his own Maggie's 
Farm: 


Well, I try my best 
to be just like 1 am, 
But everybody wants you 
to be just like them. 
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Sons of Bethel 


Dylan was not the only electrified 
magnet to draw clustering thousands 
last week. As if begot by Bethel, three 
other rock festivals took place in vari 
ous corners of the U.S.—in Prairieville, 
La., near Baton Rouge; in Tenino, 
Wash.; and in Lewisville, a grassy ex- 
urb of Dallas. Top name _ performers 
filled the air with clangor. But as at Beth- 
el, 1t was not just the music but the 
hordes of young spectators who made 
the spectacle—and the scene. The Now 
Sound had confirmed and amplified the 
Now Look, a bewildering compound of 
acid and sweet charity, an exuberant 
blend of innocence and togetherness 
En masse, the gaily bedecked faithful 
presented an unsettling aspect, a ragtag 
mosaic of humanity suggesting anything 
from the Children’s Crusade to the Van- 
dals sacking Rome 

Older and presumably wiser heads, 
shuddering from beyond the generation 
gap, inclined to the latter view. In Ten- 
ino, local residents tried (and failed) to 
get the courts to close down the fes 
tival before it opened. “The lewd and 
loose will swing and sway,” the Dallas 
Morning News editorialized. Every 
where the populace and the police braced 
for disaster. But the young again con- 
founded their critics. True, drugs were 
easily available. There were one death 
(of a heart attack), one birth and three 
marriages. But no violence. Fewer than 
150 youngsters were arrested—most of 
them on charges of indecent exposure 
or peddling dope. Around Dallas, this pa- 
cific result enraged angry citizens, who 
wanted the cops to bust the kids. Lew- 
isville Chief of Police Ralph Adams, 
who had handled the situation with cau 
tion and restraint, resigned. “The trou- 
ble was coming from our own home- 
town gawkers,” he said. “If I'd sent 
narcotics agents in with 50,000 young- 
sters, we would have had a war.” 


GREG GILBERT 











REFLECTIVE FACE IN THE LEWISVILLE CROWD 





MAKING THE SCENE IN WASHINGTON 
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COLUMNISTS 


The Tenacious Muckraker 

Drew Pearson once remarked that 
his job as a newspaperman was “to 
spur the lazy, watch the weak and ex- 
pose the corrupt.’ For 37 years, until 
his death of a heart attack last week at 
71, Pearson took on that task with the 
zeal of a cub reporter and earned for 
himself more controversy than any oth- 
er journalist of his time. In the view of 
his admirers, he provided extra-consti- 
tutional checks and balances against neg- 
ligence, incompetence and malfeasance 
by public officials. From detractors, he 
prompted unprintable epithets and par- 
oxysms of billingsgate. A Tennessee Sen- 
ator was once moved to fury so intense 
that it almost scanned: “An ignorant 
liar, a peewee liar, a revolving, unmit 
igated, infamous liar.” 

Which, of course, was simply untrue 
Pearson was, rather, a dedicated muck- 
raker who sometimes erred in piecing to- 
gether an event from details provided by 
his friends—or even by his enemies out 
to get someone. He often played favor- 
ites (Lyndon Johnson, Wayne Morse), 
but favoritism was no safeguard against 
Pearson criticism. Despite the bitterness 
he provoked, he never lost his sources. 
“When I call,” he said, “people don’t 
know if I’ve got something on them or 
am giving them the chance to clear up 
something—so I get through.” 

Enemy of Rascals. Unlike many oth- 
er columnists, Pearson was not ideo- 
logically predictable. He was a New 
Deal liberal, but he attacked F.D.R. for 
trying to pack the Supreme Court as en- 
thusiastically as he later crusaded against 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. Over the 
years, disclosures in Pearson's column 
sent four Congressmen to jail and led 
to the resignation of officials from Sher- 
man Adams on down. He accused Gen- 
eral MacArthur of lobbying for his own 
promotion (MacArthur sued and lost) 
and was the first to report the General 
George S. Patton slapping incident. 

Though Pearson thrived on the vit- 
riol in his professional life, in his pri- 
vate life he was a pleasant and gentle 
man, a Quaker with a sense of humor, 
For his epitaph, he said he would pre- 
fer not a remembrance of his fame as 
an enemy of rascals but of his less well- 
known role as the organizer of the 
Friendship Train, which sent $40 mil- 
lion worth of food to postwar France 
and Italy in 1947, and as the rebuilder 
of a Tennessee high school that was 
bombed out in 1958. 

His “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
was carried by more than 650 papers, al- 
most twice as many as any other col- 
umn, and last week’s Time-Louis Har- 
ris Poll showed him to be the best- 
known columnist in the U.S. The col- 
umn will continue under the byline of 
Jack Anderson, a former assistant who 
has functioned more as an equal part- 
ner in the past few years. 
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The Aggressive Inheritor 


In 22 years, he has had more doors 
slammed in his face than a traveling 
salesman and has caused more tele- 
phones to be hung up in anger than a re- 
corded message. But few Washington 
reporters have earned more respect from 
their colleagues than Jack Northman 
Anderson, 46, inheritor of the Drew 
Pearson column, 

There was little in the genial teen- 
age editor of the Boy Scout page of 
Utah’s Deseret News in 1937 to fore- 
shadow Anderson the persistent muck- 
raker, Except diligence. Attending school 
in the morning, newspapering during 


JOM R WOODS 





PEARSON & ANDERSON (1965) 
The greatest of all virtues was zeal. 


his off-hours, Anderson wound up mak- 
ing more money—at 15¢ for each col- 
umn inch that he got into print—than 
some of the full-time reporters. By the 
time he was 18, he was a full-fledged re- 
porter for the Salt Lake City Tribune. 
Two years of missionary preaching (cus- 
tomary among young Mormons) through 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, followed 
by a tour as a war correspondent in 
China, gave him a view of the world. 
But it was still a shy and polite young 
man of 24 who walked uninvited into 
Pearson's office one morning in 1947 
to ask for a job. He got it, Pearson no 
doubt sensing in Anderson the virtues 
he most revered in himself: industry, up- 
rightness, zeal. 

The greatest of these was zeal. For 
ten years, Anderson's name rarely ap- 
peared in or on the column despite 
the long hours and endless investigation 
that he contributed. Finally in 1957, 
he told Pearson he had had it and threat- 
ened to quit. Pearson promised him 
more bylines and greater recognition. 
The column, Pearson added, would 


some day be his. Anderson returned 
to work. 

Recognition of a sort did indeed fol- 
low. In 1958, Anderson was caught in 
a hotel room with a federal investigator 
eavesdropping on Bernard Goldfine, the 
generous industrialist whose relationship 
with Sherman Adams became a major 
Eisenhower Administration scandal. 

Less publicized but more significant 
were the Anderson investigative skills 
that put punch in columns on such fig- 
ures as the “Five Percenters” of the Tru- 
man Administration, the “Kickback 
Congressmen” of the late ‘40s and ear- 
ly "SOs, Senator Joseph McCarthy, FCC 
Commissioner Richard Mack and Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell. It was 
also Anderson who persuaded office 
workers for Senator Thomas Dodd to 
turn over the Connecticut Democrat's in- 
criminating files. Of the more than 100 
Pearson-Anderson columns devoted to 
the Dodd affair, all but two were writ- 
ten by the junior partner. 

As his name became better known 
in Washington, Anderson branched out, 
supplementing his Pearson income with 
speaking engagements, books and ar- 
ticles, particularly for Parade magazine 
(he has been its Washington correspon- 
dent since 1954). For twelve years, he 
collaborated with Pearson on a radio 
news-commentary program; on. televi- 
sion, he conducts a weekly political fore- 
cast of the highly predictable. A_last- 
week sample: “Teddy will fight back.” 

Wastebasket Facts. The column will 
stay pretty much the same, though it 
will be “less personal’—Anderson’s re- 
spectful way of saying that he won't 
play favorites. Pearson, the charmer, 
was susceptible to social graces in oth- 
ers. But Anderson, a nondrinking, non- 
smoking family man (nine children), 
avoids the Washington social whirl. If 
anything, the column can be expected 
to get tougher. 

It could also get more accurate. 
Though aggressive reporting is the “Mer- 
ry-Go-Round” hallmark, the column is 
only slightly less well known for its sac- 
rifice of fact to fancy when the cru- 
sading spirit is upon it. As recently as 
seven weeks ago, Pearson was caught 
with his facts in the wastebasket when 
he charged that President Nixon had 
tried to dictate a starring role for him- 
self in the Apollo moon-flight ceremo- 
nies. Anderson’s reconstruction of the 
tragedy at Chappaquiddick also struck 
many as more supposition than sub- 
stance. The columnist wrote that Ken- 
nedy at first persuaded his cousin Jo- 
seph Gargan to take the blame for 
Mary Jo Kopechne’s death, then changed 
his mind during the night. Anderson in- 
sists that he pried the information, thread 
by thread, from Kennedy intimates. 

Anderson has lost none of his zeal 
—and none of his Boy Scout piety. 
“We get 200 to 300 letters a day from lit- 
tle people who have lost faith in the pos- 
sibility of seeing justice done through 
the normal processes,” he says. And he 
vows “to keep the column what Drew 
made it—a voice for the voiceless.” 
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Our new sphere of interest. 





For over a hundred years Rand McNally maps, globes and atlases (of the earth of course) have been 
the standard references for travel, business and education. Not too long ago, who would have thought 
we would become so expert in mapping the moon; but with our years of cartographic experience it’s 
not so surprising. Rand McNally, publishers, book manufacturers, mapmakers. 
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No right is more basic to our econ- 
omy. To accept or reject a product, 
the buying public must be presented 
with a choice. It is that choice that 
makes free enterprise work. And 
presenting that choice is the job of 
advertising, more specifically, of the 
advertising agency. For the agency 

can sample the public objectively, 

and say, “How do you like this prod- 
uct?," and "What do you need to 
know about it?’ Based on this 
research information, it can prepare 
the ads which enable the broader 
public to make its choice. Thus 

the advertising agency is the commu- 
nications link between manu- 

facturer and buying public... the 

link that protects and preserves 

the public's essential right to “no.” | 
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here at Fuller & Smith & Ross we have 
enjoyed, and profited by, a "partner- 
ship" with the public since we opened 
as an advertising agency 62 years ago. 
‘Harry Dwight Smith, our founder, 
established a credo—"'Clients are 
served best by highly creative advertis- 
ing integrated into a sound marketing 
plan'’—and it remains a solid corner- 
stone today. The most important part of 
that marketing plan continues to be 

our talks with the public. Out of our 
list of 68 clients, 31 are posted on the 
New York Stock Exchange's "Big Board;” 
24 are among the top 500 U. S. com- 
panies, and seven of these have sales 
exceeding a billion dollars a year. 
These clients have, gratifyingly, credit- 
ed us with helping them achieve 

these levels. 


Fuller 
Smith & 


Ross Inc. 


Advertising/Marketing 


New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Died. Rocky Marciano, 45, the 
“Brockton Blockbuster,” former world 
heavyweight champion and one of the 
prize ring’s alltime greats; in the crash 
of a light plane; near Des Moines. The 
son of a Brockton, Mass., factory work- 
er, Marciano wanted to be a professional 
baseball player but lacked the whiplash 
arm for that game. His chunky mus- 
cles were perfect for boxing, though, 
and what he lacked in finesse he more 
than made up in battering-ram power. 
After turning pro in 1947, he piled up 
42 straight victories, most of them by 
knockouts, before earning a title bout 
with Champion Jersey Joe Walcott in 
1952. “This kid can’t fight,” scoffed Wal- 
cott. “If I don’t whip him, take my 
name out of the record books.” Thir- 
teen rounds later, Walcott was out, 
knocked senseless by a classic right. Mar- 
ciano successfully defended his title six 
times before retiring in 1956, after a ca- 
reer that was as notable for his gen- 
tlemanly manners outside the ring as 
for his ferocity inside it. 


Died. Dr. David Karnofsky, 55, one 
of the world’s outstanding researchers 
in the discovery and development of 


| drugs for the treatment of cancer; of can- 


cer; in Ellsworth, Me. While working 


| on chemical warfare during World War 


II, Karnofsky theorized that mustard 
gas and similar agents might be tamed 
and used effectively in treating cancer. 
With singular dedication, he set about 
proving his theory by conducting ex- 
tensive experiments that eventually pro- 
vided the medical world with a whole 
new concept of cancer therapy. The 
cost may have been his own life: doc- 
tors suspect that Karnofsky’s death re- 
sulted from his exposure to the chem- 
icals that he was studying. 


Died. Right Reverend James A. Pike, 
56, former Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia and one of the most controversial 
U.S. churchmen since World War II 
(see RELIGION). 


Died. Josh White, 61, Negro blues 
and folk singer, whose laments in the 
1940s led to a rebirth of folk music in 
the U.S.; during heart surgery; in Man- 
hasset, N.Y. Born in Greenville, S.C., 
White spent his youth roaming through 
the South with such master bluesmen 
as Joel Taggart and Blind Lemon Jef- 
ferson. In 1941, he burst on the scene 
with Chain Gang, a bestselling record 
album of songs from the Georgia prison 
farms. Before long, he had scores of 
imitators around the country, and be- 
came a_ nightclub fixture—casually 
hunched over his guitar, a burning ciga- 
rette tucked behind one car—singing his 
favorites, Hard-Time Blues, John Henry 
and One Meat Ball. 


Died. Erika Mann, 63, German-born 
daughter of Novelist Thomas Mann, her- 


self a highly regarded author noted for 
her powerfully anti-Nazi writings in the 
1930s; of a brain tumor; in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. Like her Nobel prizewinning fa- 
ther, Miss Mann was quick to speak 
out against Hitlerism, in 1933 was forced 
to flee Germany after writing and pro- 
ducing a satirical anti-Nazi revue, The 
Peppermill. Beginning in 1936, she fre- 
quently traveled in the U.S., where she 
scathingly attacked the Nazis in 
School for Barbarians, Escape to Life 
and The Lights Go Down. 


Died. Drew Pearson, 71, U.S. jour- 
nalism’s most influential and contro- 
versial muckraker (see Press). 


Died. Norman Washington Manley, 
76, former Prime Minister of Jamaica; 
of a heart attack; in Kingston. As foun- 
der of the People’s National Party in 
1938, then as the island's top executive 
from 1955 to 1962, Oxford-educated 
Manley played a primary role in Ja- 
maica’s rise from a stagnant British 
Crown colony to political independence 
and economic well-being. He was among 
the first and foremost organizers of a 
campaign to attract both tourists and in- 
dustry to bolster the island’s historic one- 
crop sugar trade. The program was so 
successful that today Jamaica is one of 
the world’s major producers of bauxite 
for aluminum and tourism is becoming 
a $100 million-a-year industry. 


Died. Betty Gram Swing, 76, long- 
time champion of women’s rights; of 
heart disease; in Norwalk, Conn. A lead- 
er of the National Women’s Party, Mrs. 
Swing was a familiar figure in picket 
lines on both sides of the Atlantic dur- 
ing and after World War I. Arrested 
for leading a suffragette demonstration 
at the White House in 1917, she coun- 
tered by staging an eight-day hunger 
strike in jail, was released and imme- 
diately got herself arrested again in Bos- 
ton. In the 1920s she carried her cam- 
paign to France (jail again) and to Eng- 
land, where she enlisted Bertrand Rus- 
sell and H. G. Wells in her cause. 


Died. Arthur Upham Pope, 88, the 
world’s foremost authority on ancient 
Persian art and culture; of a heart at- 
tack; in Shiraz, Iran. Pope devoted his 
life to studying, lecturing and writing 
about the Persian civilization. In 
London in 1931, he organized the great- 
est exhibit of Persian art ever held. His 
massive six-volume Survey of Persian 
Art (1938) is still the definitive work 
in its field. “Turn back! Turn back!” he 
once cried. “Look to the ancients. Old 
Persia can save us—those remarkable 
people, with their gallantry, their de- 
corum, their self-discipline, their sen- 
sitivity, their humanity, their produc- 
tivity, their animation, their originality, 
their vitality, their warmth, their tran- 
scendent piety.” 
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When “Swinging London” 
crosses the Atlantic, we help 


guide her 


The great new Cunard liner 
Queen Elizabeth 2, is as bright, mod 
and advanced as anything Britain can 
except, maybe, King’s Road 
Chelsea, in London. It is 65,863 gross 
tons of luxury living, and has every- 
thing from exciting clubs and shop- 
ping arcades to smart restaurants set 
high up in the ship, and The London 
Art Gallery 

Even the navigation system is 
right out of the space age—and that’s 
where we come in 


otter 


Man-made “stars” for navigation 


The QE2 is the first passenger 
vessel to be guided with the help of 
a U. S. Navy system of polar-orbiting 
satellites. Here’s how it works 
Each satellite in the system 
earth minutes 
broadcasting signals which announce 
its precise position every two minutes 
On board the QE2, our satellite navi 
gation system determines the position 


circles the every 108 


of the liner with respect to the satel- 
lite’s known location at the instant of 
broadcast 

Accuracy and range of the total 
system are phenomenal: to about one- 
tenth of a nautical mile in all kinds of 
weather, anywhere on the high seas 

In addition, we supplied all the 
main radio transmitters aboard QE2, 
equipped the radio room, and sup- 
plied the ship’s telephone exchange 
and telecommunications cabling. So 
passengers are able to speak to virtu- 
ally any point in the world from their 
cabins. We also supplied the QE2 with 
all its teleprinters 


Doing something about the weather 


Other of our space “firsts” are 
two high-resolution space camera sys- 
tems on board NASA’‘s newest satellite 
Nimbus-lll. One, for daytime, provides 





SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


by satellite. 


weather photos during the daylight 
portion of the Nimbus-III pole-to-pole 
orbit. The other provides strip maps of 
the infrared heat emitted from the 
earth and its clouds as the satellite trav- | 
els through the nighttime portion of 
its orbit. This night camera system 
switches to taking regular weather 
photos during daylight 

Our Aerospace/Optical Divi 
sion developed these camera systems, 
as well as the on-board satellite naviga- : 
tion system for the Queen Elizabeth 2 


ITT and you 


Our achievements in outer 
space are only part of the story. Some 
of our companies make space down 
here more livable. Levitt and Sons Inc 
leading international home and com 
munity builder, is helping to make 
sure there will be enough living space 
to go around for the next generation. 

The companies that make up 
our corporation 
200 of them—are in all kinds of busi- 
nesses. From food processing to satel- 
lite navigation systems. This was choice 
not chance. Dictated by the changing 
needs of this changing world. 

Each of our companies today 
has a proven track record, and each 
is in an industry with an unusually 
good growth potential 

The key word here is growth 
Businesses like ours must keep grow 
ing, for only through growth can we 
continue to help people like you, all 
over the world, to enjoy a better life 
Whether watching the weather report 
on TV in Watkins Glen, living in a 
Levitt house in Le Mesnil-St. Denis 
near Paris, or dancing the 
the Queen Elizabeth 2. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


and there are some 
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The one thing no other life insurance 
company can offer your family is 


a 


One of these days, you're going to get 
down to cases and protect your family 
with a life insurance program. 

When you do, you’re going to want a 
life insurance man who knows his busi- 
ness the way you know yours. 

We have such a man. At Mass Mutual, 
we seek out a career man. We train him 
as a life insurance professional. We ex- 
pect him to stay with us —and you —as an 


utual agent. 


adviser and consultant over a lifetime. 
That's why the number of Mass 
Mutual agents who hold the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation is five times 
the industry average. Why the number 
who win industry-wide recognition like 
the National Quality Award for continu- 
ing service to their clients is four times 
the industry average. Why six times the 
industry average are members of the 


Million Dollar Round Table. And why 
Mass Mutual's field force is widely re- 
garded as the finest in the country. 
When you're ready, talk to a life insur- 
ance professional. From Mass Mutual. 


Life Insurance Company % 
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NIXON’S SURPRISE CALL FOR MILDER TAX REFORM 


VER since the U.S. adopted income 
taxes in 1913, federal tax legislation 
has been marked by two main but con- 
tradictory trends: periodic rises in tax 
rates and, at the same time, increasing 
tax exceptions for certain industries, or- 
ganizations and individuals. The tax-re- 
form bill adopted last month by the 
House of Representatives moves in quite 
the opposite direction, and those who 
stand to lose by it—among them Wall 
Street corporations, the oil industry, and 
universities and hospitals—have been 
deluging Washington’ with 
complaints. Last week, as the 
Senate Finance Committee be- 
gan considering the measure, 
the Nixon Administration pre- 
sented its own, less stringent 
tax recommendations, inform- 
ing Congress that some of the 
House reforms and tax reduc- 
tions go too far, too fast 
Considering the Administra- 
tion’s determination to make 
federal spending match federal 
income, it was hardly surpris- 
ing that Treasury Secretary 
David Kennedy asked the Sen- 
ate to cut in half the $2.4-bil- 
lion-a-year revenue loss fore- 
seen in the House measure 
Despite the rebellious mood 
of the nation’s taxpayers, Sec- 
retary Kennedy recommended 
somewhat less relief for low- 
and middle-income individuals 
and families. In the most un- 
expected move of all, he asked 
that corporate income tax rates 
be reduced by 2 percentage 
points rather than increased 
or held at the current 52.8%. 
Nor would Kennedy move 
nearly so far as the House 
did in closing some controver- 
sial loopholes. In offering such a vulner- 
able package, President Nixon took a 
calculated risk. Though most of the 
changes would favor businessmen, who 
are Certainly a powerful part of Nixon's 
political constituency, Administration 
strategists obviously figured that enough 
individual cuts remained so that the pro- 
posals would withstand political attack 
Bias Against Investment. The Ad- 
ministration’s aim, Secretary Kennedy 
explained to a mostly hostile committee, 
is to counter the House bill's “bias 
against investment in favor of consump- 
tion.” That favoritism, he complained, 
“could impede economic growth by cur- 
tailing the incentive to make productive 
investments.” Accordingly, said Kenne- 
dy, Congress should cut taxes on in- 
dividuals by only $4.8 billion a year 
instead of $7.3 billion, and the total cor- 
porate tax intake should rise by only 
$3.5 billion instead of $4.9 billion. “We 
simply do not know enough about the fu- 
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ture to commit ourselves” to any larger 
tax cuts, the secretary said. 

As a part of its benefits for middle-in- 
come individuals, the House bill would 
reduce basic income tax rates enough to 
grant $2.4 billion of relief after ten years 
and allow taxpayers who do not itemize 
deductions to take a standard maximum 
deduction of $2,000, or 15% of their in- 
come. They are now allowed only 10%, 
or $1,000. Toallow the higher deduction, 
Kennedy said, would give an undesirable 
“double benefit” to middle-income tax- 


WALTER BENNETT 





TREASURY SECRETARY KENNEDY 
Not so far, not so fast. 


payers. To avoid that, he would raise the 
standard maximum deduction only to 
12%, or $1,400. As for taxpayers near 
the poverty line, Kennedy proposed to 
give them tax relief of only $920 million 
instead of the proposed $2.7 billion a 
year by limiting “low-income allow- 
ances” in the House bill. Some 5,000,000 
poor people who now pay taxes would 
sull be excused from paying anything, 
Kennedy reckoned. Despite his proposal 
to cut the basic corporate income tax, 
Kennedy would keep most of the House 
bill’s provisions that raise business taxes 
The biggest such provision is the pro- 
posed elimination of the investment tax 
credit that now saves businesses $2.7 bil- 
lion a year. 

Although President Nixon pledged 
during his campaign to keep the oil 
industry's depletion allowance at the 
present 274%, Kennedy accepted the 
House decision to roll it back to 20%. 
In doing so, he tacitly recognized that 


the allowance has become the paramount 
symbol of tax favoritism. Kennedy 
scoffed at suggestions that the reduction 
might force most independent operators 
out of business. 

On the other hand, he urged the Sen- 
ate to relax the House provisions aimed 
at closing four other tax loopholes. For 
presently tax-exempt foundations, he 
proposed a 2% tax on investment in- 
come instead of the House's 74% rate. 
He asked that the interest paid on mu- 
nicipal and state bonds remain tax-free; 
local officials insist that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to sell their bonds under 
House provisions that would make them 
partially taxable. Responding to protests 
by charitable institutions, Kennedy 
urged the Senate to drop House re- 
Strictions on the deductibility of certain 
donations. 

Under intense pressure from the finan- 
cial community, Kennedy proposed to 
water down the House’s tough tax treat- 
ment of long-term capital gains, The 
House bill would scrap the maximum 
25% tax rate on such gains and force in- 
vestors to hold their stocks and other 
property for a year instead of six months 
to qualify for such favored treatment. 
Kennedy would retain the old rules, but 
limit the amount of gains to which they 
could be applied. 

Political Trouble. The Administra- 
tion’s stand will unquestionably be pop- 
ular with businessmen, but it guarantees 
political trouble. Several members of 
the Senate Finance Committee pounced 
on Kennedy’s proposals. “You've taken 
$1.7 billion from the average forgotten 
American and given it to the corpo- 
rations,” complained Indiana Democrat 
Vance Hartke. Though some of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals—notably its de- 
fense of investment incentives—may 
make good economic sense, many of 
them are likely to be doomed by their 
lack of popular appeal 


BANKING 


Carefree Collapse 
Who cares what banks fail in 
Yonkers 
Long as you've got a kiss that 
conquers? 
—George and Ira Gershwin’s Who 
Cares, 1931 


Or what banks fail in Texas, as long 
as the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration protects us? That would be a fit- 
ting refrain these days in the Lone 
Star State, where five small, state-char- 
tered banks have collapsed since April.* 
Their fatal maladies were, variously, 


* There have been eight bank failures na- 
tionally for the year so far. The other three 
were in Michigan, Colorado and Illinois. 
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loose lending policies, lax management, 
land speculation, declining rural com- 
munities and, in one instance, alleged 
embezzlement. Perhaps it only reflects 
the new permissive attitude of the times, 
but Texas depositors have taken the clos- 
ings with carefree jollity. Says Robbie 
Ferguson Jr., cashier and vice president 
of the failed Big Lake State Bank: “At 
first | was so embarrassed that I didn’t 
come out of the house for two days. 
Then I got up the courage and came 
out, and everybody was laughing and 
joking about it.” 

The reason, of course, is that the 
F.D.1.C, guarantees all deposits of mem- 
ber banks up to $15,000. Thus when 
the First State Bank of Aransas Pass 
(pop. 8,000) failed to open last week, 
the F.D.1.C. moved in with what by now 
has become a familiar operation to many 
Texans. The bank had speculated in 
land adjoining the site of a planned met- 
allurgical plant, and lost heavily when 
the plant did not materialize. The price 
of failure was borne by First State’s 
shareholders, who do not enjoy any Gov- 
ernment protection and who suddenly 
found their $860,000 of shares worth 
nothing. The F.D.1.C. sold the bank's re- 
maining assets under sealed bids, and 
this week the bank will reopen under 
new ownership. 

Matter of Trust. When the Citizens 
State Bank of Alvarado collapsed in 
April, the P.D.1.C.’s chore was somewhat 
more complicated. The federal agency 
is suing the bank's president, Jack Park, 
who has been mayor of the town since 
1954, for $512,000 that it says he em- 
bezzled. But the F.D.1.C. seems alone in 
taking offense. “I've never heard such 
nice things about me as people said 
after the trouble started,” says Park. In 
fact, when the Pioneer and Old Set- 
tlers Association held its annual meet- 
ing last month, its members elected Park 
treasurer to guard the association's $10,- 
000 in cash. 

No less trust attended the closings 
in Lovelady, a sleepy town in the 
piney woods of East Texas, and Big 
Lake, though there the faith was on 
the other side. The State National 
Bank of Lovelady (pop. 644) used to ad- 
vertise that “we love people, particularly 
people to whom money is a mystery.” 
President Jim Grady Waller lived up 
to his ads. “If a man needed money, Wal- 
ler would give it to him, even if he 
didn’t have collateral,” says Mayor 
W. T. (for William Thomas) Bruton. 
“A man’s word was good enough.” 
The debtors still owe the F.D.I.C. but 
if they cannot pay, Washington will 
have to absorb the loss. “The bank un- 
derstood the people,” mourns Mayor 
Bruton, summing up what seems to 
be the prevailing philosophy of his 
town. “The inspectors just didn’t un- 
derstand the bank.” 

Pray for Rain. The inspectors were 
no more understanding at the First State 
Bank of Dodson, which simply followed 
that Panhandle community in decline, 
or at Big Lake, an oil and ranch town 
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COURTESY INFORMATION SERVICE OF INDIA 


INDIAN FARMER DISPLAYING IMPROVED QUALITY WHEAT 
Plenty of cracks in the floor. 


on the flatlands of West Texas, where 
billboards exhort passers-by to “pray 
for rain.” Horace B. Rees, 64, pres- 
ident of the Big Lake State Bank, “let 
his heart overload his sense,” as one cus- 
tomer says, and tried to lure industry 
to the town by loaning seed capital to du- 
bious ventures. Big Lake, however, was 
deprived of banking services for only a 
week. Three groups bid for the charter, 
and a wealthy consortium of local oil- 
men and ranchers won out. Last week 
the new Reagan State Bank (named 
for the county) opened on the same 
premises with the same personnel—ex- 
cept for the overenthusiastic Rees and 
his two top officers. 


COMMODITIES 
The Wheat Price War 


Almost half of the world’s population 
is undernourished, and there is hunger 
even in the affluent U.S. Still, such a 
global surplus of wheat has piled up 
this year that producing nations are 
locked in a price war as they fight to 
get rid of their oversupply. The U.S., 
which allowed prices to sag last winter, 
has now reduced its wheat export prices 
three times within the past two months 
to counter cuts by Canada, Australia 
and France. The major wheat exporting 
nations are meeting this week in Lon- 
don, but despite their efforts, no agree- 
ment on a way to end the price cutting 
seems to be in sight. 

A major reason for the glut is bump- 
er crops resulting from good weather. 
On top of that, the major exporting na- 
tions, except the U.S., have expanded 
their wheat acreage. In Australia, for ex- 
ample, the amount of farm land de- 
voted to wheat has doubled in the last 
five years. Improved technology and a 
new high-yield strain of dwarf wheat 
have greatly reduced the annual import 
needs of food-shy India and Pakistan. 
Both countries now expect to become 


self-sufficient in wheat production by 
the mid-1970s. 

No Storage. The emergence of new 
exporting nations makes the price of 
wheat more sensitive than ever to the 
harsh pressures of supply and demand. 
In 1961, when the world wheat glut 
reached a record 1 billion bushels, the 
surplus consisted exclusively of U.S. 
and Canadian produce stored at North 
American facilities. Today, surpluses are 
also piled high in Australia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, the Soviet Union and Com- 
mon Market countries. Most of the new 
exporters lack both the storage capacity 
and the inclination to retain their sur- 
pluses in order to stabilize world prices. 
As a result, the 1968 International 
Grains Arrangement, which was aimed 
at fixing minimum world prices, has all 
but collapsed. 

The pact placed a price floor of $1.73 
a bushel on wheat traded internationally, 
as against the U.S. domestic support 
price of $1.25 a bushel. As the negoti- 
ators ought to have foreseen, the high 
world price encouraged overproduction, 
some of it abetted by large Government 
subsidies. Price cutting broke out late 
last year. The U.S. in mid-July cut its ex- 
port wheat prices by 12¢ a bushel, to 
$1.55. At that point, the price war be- 
gan in earnest. 

Washington fears that the U.S. will 
soon be forced to make further price 
cuts in order to hang on to its tra- 
ditional 40% share of the shrinking 
world market for wheat. If so, the chief 
losers will be U.S. taxpayers because 
more farmers will elect to unload their 
crop at the domestic subsidized price 
and the Government will have to pay 
the cost of storage until the wheat can 
be sold. The problem is likely to prove 
persistent. U.S. farm experts figure that 
the world supply of wheat has grown 
so large that even a serious drought in 
one or two countries would not wipe 
out the global surplus. 
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OUR RICKERS CAN MOVE right quick when need be. But that’s 


not too often in Jack Daniel Hollow. 


You see, we pride ourselves on the time we take to 
make a batch of Jack Daniel’s. Every drop is seeped 
for days through ten feet of hard maple charcoal 
before aging. And this slow Tennessee process, 


CHARCOAL 
# MELLOWED 


called charcoal mellowing, gives our whiskey its aie 
rareness and taste. Down through the years, we've ‘ 
learned that hurrying only harms good whiskey. BY DROP 


And, so far as we're concerned, it doesn’t hel 
P 
people much either. 
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VERY week that passes without 
firm evidence of impending victory 

in the war against inflation intensifies 
the debate over the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s economic strategy. As the de- 
bate grows louder, it also grows more 
confused. Milton Friedman and other 
“monetarist” economists warn that the 
Federal Reserve Board may already 
have tightened credit enough to raise 
a threat of “severe economic con- 
traction.” A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George 
Meany and Economist John Kenneth 
Galbraith insist that the restraints are 
ineffective and that only some form 


of wage and price control can slow 
price increases. 
Nixon’s men themselves seem in- 


creasingly unsure about whether their 
policy is working. Labor Secretary 
George Shultz said last week that if 
price rises do not slow markedly in an- 
other three or four months, the Ad- 
ministration may have to curb credit 
and spending still more. The President 
moved in that direction at week's end 
by ordering a 75% slash in federal 
spending on Government office build- 
ings, rivers and harbors and flood-con- 
trol projects. 

The debate mirrors more than the 
deep differences in economic theory be- 
tween, say, Friedman and Galbraith. 
Whatever theories they follow, the econ- 
omists who are trying to analyze the cur- 
rent state of business from available 
Statistics are something like the leg- 
endary three blind men who tried to 
find out what an elephant was like by 
feeling its trunk, legs and tail. The Gov- 
ernment gathers some statistics in stu- 
pefying detail; many critics, for ex- 
ample, consider the myriad crop sta- 
tistics published by the Agriculture 
Department to be a quixotic extrav- 


THE GAPS IN ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE 


agance. On the other hand, some key 
figures that might disclose how much 
inflationary pressure remains in the 
economy are not collected at all; oth- 
ers are sketchy and still others unre- 
liable. “We assume a lot of information 
is available that would aid forecasting,” 
says Bill Roberts, director of the In- 
stitute of Business and Economic Re- 
search at the University of California 
in Berkeley. “But when we go out to 
get it we find that it turns to mush.” 

Plea for Pity. Some of the most dis- 
puted figures are those on the growth 
of the nation’s money supply. Wash- 
ington’s fundamental strategy for halting 
inflation is keyed to keeping that growth 
down. Federal Reserve statistics com- 
puted in the traditional manner show 
that the money supply, which is de- 
fined as cash in circulation plus de- 
mand deposits in commercial banks, has 
grown since the end of 1968 at a 1.5% 
annual rate, or 1% for the year so far. 
Under the prevailing theory that mon- 
ey supply controls economic growth, 
and ultimately price levels, that would 
seem gradual enough to portend a slow- 
down soon in the pace of inflation. 

Last month, however, the Board de- 
cided to count as part of demiand de- 
posits the dollars that U.S. banks bor- 
row overnight from their European 
branches. On that basis, the Board con- 
cludes that the money supply has ac- 
tually been growing at a 3% annual 
rate—maybe. Paul W. McCracken, 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, questions whether 
the Board has been making seasonal ad- 
justments properly; he suspects that the 
money supply early this summer may 
have been growing more slowly than 
even the old figures would indicate, Mc- 
Cracken said recently to a group of 
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UNEMPLOYED REGISTERING FOR JOBS IN LOS ANGELES 
Uncomfortably reminiscent of the three blind men. 
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banking students: “If you find yourself 
a bit confused by all this, think of the 
plight of those who, having persuaded 
people that the rate of monetary and 
credit expansion is important, now find 
that they have surprisingly little idea of 
what that rate has been.” 

Economists have no firmer grasp of 
many potentially critical labor trends. 
They cannot gauge the severity of the 
labor shortages that are raising pro- 
duction costs by forcing businessmen 
to rely on untrained and inefficient work- 
ers. The Government collects no fig- 
ures on job vacancies to match against 
its thorough reports on the number of 
workers unemployed. More surprising, 
no one really knows how rapidly wage 
costs are rising this year. The Gov- 
ernment currently tallies only wage-and- 
benefit gains in union contracts covering 
5,000 or more workers, and these con- 
tracts affect only 10% of the U.S. Labor 
force. Fuller wage data is compiled only 
yearly, if that often, and it does not 
cover fringe benefits. No figures at all 
are collected on the pay of state or 
local government employees, although 
they make up a growing segment of 
the work force, and have won espe- 
cially fat gains this year. 

Extreme Revisions. Economists at 
least know that they do not know these 
things. Often what they regard as known 
facts turn out to be little more than 
guesses, “Most of the leading indicators 
[the economic statistics that are sup- 
posed to foreshadow general business 
trends] tend to be reported in a pre- 
liminary fashion and later revised on 
the basis of wider sampling,” notes Ber- 
yl Sprinkel, vice president of Chicago's 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. “And 
the revisions can be extreme.”’ Chairman 
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Would you invest $1,95022 
in a business of your own... 


if you could expect to make 
$2,000 or more in profits 


every month? 


Would you be interested in such 
a business right now, if you could 
be certain of success before re- 
signing your present position or 
giving up your present pay check? 
If your answer is “yes” send your 
name today for complete details, 
mailed free to your home. 


By Jerome S. Shaw, Chairman of the Board. 






Though less than five years old, our company 
already has started more than 400 men or 
women or man-and-wife teams in one of the 
most rapidly growing private businesses of 
the decade, It is a business which you can 
completely own and control, yet have the 
training, the financing, and the continuing 
help of the parent company. It is a business in 
which you make profits not only on your own 
efforts, but many times more from the work 
of others whom you supervise. 


It is such a business that we invite ambi- 
tious men to consider. With a spectacular 
record of response in many areas of the 
United States, our corporation is now ready 
to appoint Pathway Plan Sales Coordinators 
in a limited number of additional marketing 
areas, Our success and the success of our co- 
ordinators has been built on two things— 
Product and Plan. Both are unique. 


In describing just one of our products, a 
highly regarded marketing consultant said: 


“Seldom have I had a product submitted 
which so completely meets the require- 
ments for instant public acceptance; for 
tremendous volume; for substantial profit 
margin; and for sustained and growing re- 
peat business. The fact that $3 worth of 
Haste© gives the housewife the equivalent 
of about $30 worth of products she now 
buys from the supermarket, makes her an 
eager and steady customer. The fact that all 
your products are used up and bought over 
and over gives your franchised Sales Co- 
ordinators a growth and profit potential 
found in very few other non-food products.” 


All the Pathway Products are the result of 
modern technological advances in the re- 
search laboratory. Based on Space-age knowl- 
edge, they were designed primarily to make 
household chores easier for the housewife; 
secondly to make demonstrations so dramatic 
that the housewife who witnesses their action 
cannot resist buying. 


The second factor which makes possible a 
profit potential of $2,000 a month or more is 
the Pathway Plan. No Pathway Product is to 
be found in any retail store. As Sales Co- 
ordinator in your area you may have from 
five to 30 people acting as your distributors. 
Since they must get their products from you 
as Coordinator, you make a profit on every- 
thing they sell. 

If you have the desire, and if you can 
qualify for one of the areas now to be opened, 
you will receive complete training in all facets 
of the operation of your business. You will 
be shown how to hire and train others, how 
to keep records, how to build for steady 
growth. Experienced members of the head- 
quarters staff will work with you in making a 
successful start and then will be available for 
help and guidance in promoting the rapid 
expansion of your business. 

The Pathway Plan gives you many of the 
advantages usually found only in a costly 
franchise. Yet there is no “franchise fee” and 
no continuing royalty 
to pay now or ever, 
You will see that your 
initial investment will 
be rapidly recovered 
through product inven- 
tory which when sold 
will return in profits 
the entire cost of start- 
ing your business. Your 
total investment is 
$4950 but for respon- 
sible men or women, 
Pathway will arrange 
financing for as much 
as $3000, so that your 
initial cash investment 
need not be more than 
$1950. 

The Pathway Plan is 
not for you unless you 
have the determination 
to become personally and 
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PATHWAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Dept. 9-823, 
60 Pompton Ave., Verona, N. J. 07044 


Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving m: 
Plan and Products. Please N 
n. No salesman is to call on 
if I wish to discuss the poten 
ty executive. If I do decide to apply for appointment as Sales 
Coordinator, I can ma 
will want to be considered for... 


(Name of Town). 


financially independent in a business of your 
own. To learn more, without obligation, mere- 
ly send your name. 


We will be glad to mail complete informa- 
tion free and with no obligation. Read the 
facts in the privacy of your home. Discuss 
the opportunity with other members of your 
family. Then, if you are interested in learning 
more about one of the areas now available, 
we will arrange for a personal interview dur- 
ing which we will reveal every detail of the 
Pathway Plan and acquaint you with every 
unique Product in the Pathway Line. Based 
on what you learn, you can then decide 
whether you wish to apply for appointment 
as a Sales Coordinator, 


Asking for this information does not obli- 
gate you in any way. Merely mail the “Re- 
quest for Information” printed below. But do 
not delay as the areas which are now open 
for new Coordinators may be closed within 
the next few weeks. Delay of even a few days 
might deprive you of this opportunity. 
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Gordon Metcalf of Sears, Roebuck com- 
plains that retail-sales figures, which 
store chains use to plan inventories and 
sales-promotion policies, are especially 
slippery. “For instance,” he says, “on 
April 11, retail sales for March were an- 
nounced as $29.58 billion, a record and 
a substantial increase over February. 
On May 5, the March figure was re- 
vised to $28.92 billion, a decrease rath- 
er than an increase from February.” 

Washington is moving to plug some 
of the gaps in U.S. economic intel- 
ligence. The Government now publishes 
a set of “defense indicators” designed 
to show the impact of military con- 
tracts on business activity. If such fig- 
ures had been made public in 1965-66, 
they might have made it obvious that 
Lyndon Johnson was wrong in con- 
tending that the U.S. could finance the 
Viet Nam buildup without either in- 
flation or a tax increase. The Labor De- 
partment plans to begin publishing fig- 
ures on job vacancies by year’s end, 
and Secretary Shultz is asking Congress 
for $300,000—a minuscule sum _ by 
Washington standards—to begin com- 
piling statistics on the wages of state 
and local employees. Still, several large 
holes in federal figures will remain. 
Many economists believe that they need 
surveys of consumer spending intentions 
more frequent and complete than the 
quarterly soundings taken by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. If the Federal Re- 
serve had Known last fall that con- 
sumers would reduce their saving rath- 
er than their spending because of the 
surtax, it might not have loosened credit 
—a move that officials confess poured 
gasoline on the fires of inflation. 

Figures on construction are a noto- 
rious patchwork of approximations, es- 
pecially where they purport to measure 
dollar volume, price indexes and pro- 
ductivity. The Government records the 
balance of payments—the key figure in 
gauging the international competitive 
strength of the U.S.—by two methods 
that sometimes yield wildly conflicting 
results. For the second quarter, one mea- 
sure showed a deficit of $3.8 billion, 
the other a surplus of $1.2 billion. Of- 
ficials think that neither was correct. 

Imperfect Judgments. For all these 
defects, economists agree that U.S. busi- 
ness statistics are the best in the world. 
Still, the deficiencies are great enough 
to raise the question of how the econ- 
omy is managed at all. The answer is 
plain enough: imperfectly. The key de- 
cisions are made by politicians and their 
aides, who must apply economic theory 
and political judgment to whatever fig- 
ures are available. Sometimes they are 
right, as when President Kennedy de- 
cided in the early 1960s that a tax cut 
was needed to spur economic expansion. 
Sometimes they are wrong, as when 
President Johnson rejected a tax boost 
early in the Viet Nam war. And some- 
times, as in December, when the Gov- 
ernment finally got fiscal and monetary 
policy working together toward restraint, 
the right decisions are made—but too 
late to avoid considerable damage. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Barges That Cross the Ocean 

Every business student learns in one 
of his first classes that shipping by wa- 
ter is the cheapest but also the slowest 
way to move goods. Only those who go 
on to become freight managers discover 
that the longest delays nowadays do 
not occur at sea. Dock congestion 
around the world has become so com- 
mon that general cargo ships spend about 
half their time in port loading, un- 
loading or just waiting—even when the 
docks are not shut down by a long- 
shoremen’s strike. 

Shipbuilders are now trying to speed 
things up by building vessels designed 
to carry loaded barges across the ocean. 
The idea is to bypass completely the 





twice as large as the LASH barges. An el- 
evator will descend from the SEEBEE's 
stern to a point below sea level, then 
lift two barges at a time to one of 
three deck levels, where they will be 
stored horizontally. General Dynamics 
is scheduled to deliver three SEEBEES 
to Lykes in late 1971 at a total cost (in- 
cluding 266 special barges) of $111 mil- 
lion. The third barge ship, the Stradler, 
designed by New York Engineer Frank 
Broes, will be a catamaran that will cra- 
dle ten barges between its twin hulls. 
The motorized barges, each holding 
12,000 tons of cargo, will sail in under 
their own power through a bow door, 
sail out through a stern door. Broes’ 
Stradler Ship Co. is negotiating to buy 
a shipyard to build these vessels. 

Central Gulf and Lykes officials pre- 





LASH BARGE-CARRYING SHIP 
How to duck the docks. 


crowded docks at deepwater ports. Car- 
go would be loaded on the barges at 
an inland U.S. river port and unloaded 
at another—which could be on a U.S. 
river system or in Europe or Asia. The 
arrangement is an outgrowth of the 
trend toward shipping goods overseas 
in factory-loaded containers. It over- 
comes several drawbacks inherent in 
containers, however, notably their need 
for costly special dock facilities. 

Three types of barge-carrying ships 
are being developed. The Acadia For- 
est, the first of 13 LASH (for “lighter 
aboard ship”) vessels now being built 
at a cost of about $21.5 million each, 
is due to be put into operation by Cen- 
tral Gulf Steamship Corp. next month. 
The vessel will be able to carry 39,000 
tons of cargo aboard 73 barges. Under 
plans devised by Jerome Goldman, a 
New Orleans marine architect, the barg- 
es will be hoisted out of the water by a 
giant shipboard crane and stored ver- 
tically in 14 bays on the LASH. 

The SEEBEE of Lykes Corp. will car- 
ry only 38 barges, but they will be 





dict that their barge-carrying ships will 
pare the round-trip time on transatlantic 
voyages by half, to 30 days. Since trans- 
fers of cargo between barges and ocean- 
going ships will be eliminated, they also 
expect the vessels to cut shippers’ break- 
age and pilferage costs, and to reduce 
the heavy investments many shippers 
must now make in warehouses and dock 
facilities. 

A Role in Space. The advent of the 
new ships could turn many inland cities 
—Memphis, Nashville, Tulsa and Little 
Rock, for example—into ports where 
ocean Cargo can be handled. Even towns 
on shallow rivers could get a crack at for- 
cign commerce, since the average draft 
of a barge is only eight feet. Tulsa of- 
ficials already plan to spend $20 mil- 
lion in the next two years to build a 
port to be named Catoosa, from which 
they expect to ship oil field machinery 
destined for Europe. Arkansas grain dis- 
tributors, who export 40% of the 100 
million bushels of grain that the state 
produces annually, plan to switch from 
rail to barges in order to get the grain 
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Most of all, our new microwave system makes it economically 
feasible for us to do many things for our customers we could not 
otherwise afford. Which ‘is one reason you can anticipate con- 
tinued advances in IC service. 
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to New Orleans for the start of the 
ocean voyage. Some residents of north- 
ern Alabama even foresee a role for 
the barge ships in the U.S. space pro- 
gram. If a projected canal is built, they 
expect space vehicles made by Wernher 
von Braun’s team at Huntsville to be 
floated by barge to Mobile, Ala. for 
ocean shipment to Cape Kennedy. 


FRANCE 
Strategy for Stability 


The sudden devaluation of the franc 
last month won wide admiration as a 
model of deft financial maneuvering. 
But its ultimate success depends on the 
follow-through—whether or not France 
can curb inflation before the trade ad- 
vantages of a cheaper franc are frit- 
tered away in rising prices. Last week, 
as Frenchmen returned to work after 
their August holiday, the Pompidou gov- 
ernment greeted them with news of aus- 
terity to come. Finance Minister Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing announced an at- 
tack on inflation that will employ near- 
ly every fiscal and monetary weapon 
available to modern governments. 

The goals he set—if achieved—could 
make France the envy of other nations. 
Moreover, he ambitiously promised to 
reach those goals in less than a year. 
They are: 1) a balanced budget by Jan. 
1, 1970, 2) an “equilibrium” between 
consumption and production by April 
1, and 3) an end to France’s foreign- 
trade deficit by July 1. 

Holding the Line. In appealing for na- 
tional support to “win the battle of the 
franc,” Giscard cautiously sought to 
avoid stirring anew the industrial strife 
that upset the government's economic 
plans during the student riots of 1968. 
In fact, the burden assigned to ordi- 
nary Frenchmen was relatively light and 
aimed primarily at restricting credit. Car 
buyers will have to put down 50% of 
the purchase price instead of the pres- 
ent 30% and pay off the remainder in 
18 months instead of 21. For house- 
hold appliances and furniture, the down 
payment will be 40%—up from 30% 
—and the term will be shortened from 
18 months to 15. To encourage con- 
sumers to divert their money into sav- 
ings accounts, interest rates will be raised 
from 4% to 6%. 

A government pledge to hold the 
line on wages is far more likely to stir op- 
position. Giscard indicated that the gov- 
ernment would try to hold wages to a 
4% rise during negotiations next month, 
matching the increase so far this year 
in the cost of living. To sweeten the med- 
icine—and partially disarm the oppo- 
sition—the minister slightly eased the 
tax load and promised to raise family al- 
lowances for low-income groups, as well 
as to increase old-age pensions for 
everybody. 

Businessmen received far less gentle 
treatment. The price freeze imposed with 
devaluation will be continued in slight- 
ly modified form. Bankers will now 
have to pay an “exceptional” tax on prof- 
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its, based on their increased earnings 
from checking-account deposits. Indus- 
tries that depend on imports—which 
are more costly after devaluation—will 
be allowed to raise their prices only 
0.6% this year and 1.25% in 1970. 
Any further increases will have to be an- 
nounced a month in advance and ne- 
gotiated with the government. 
Government Example. Giscard suave- 
ly sought to appease industry by prom- 
ising that the government would set an 
example of restraint. The 1969 deficit 
will be cut from $1.26 billion to $722 
million, he vowed. Planned price in- 
creases by government-run gas and elec- 
tricity utilities will be canceled. Military 
conscripts will be released a month ear- 
ly to swell the ranks of labor. And for 
the long term, the Finance Minister re- 


PIERRE HONEGGER 


GISCARD D’ESTAING 
Success depends on the follow-through. 


layed a pledge from Premier Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas: so long as he is in of- 
fice, government spending will rise no 
faster than the gross national product. 
The new austerity, Giscard promised 
grandly, will “finally make France into 
a model industrial state,” with a “re- 
gime of permanent price stability.” Per- 
haps so, but next morning the franc 
dropped slightly on the Paris exchange, 
reaching its lowest level since devalu- 
ation—a reflection of skepticism among 
international moneymen that the mea- 
sures go far enough. The crux of the gov- 
ernment’s program lies in persuading 








the unions to accept a 4% wage gain 
when prices have risen 8% since the | 
last wage settlements in June 1968. 
France's largest union, the Communist- 
dominated General Confederation of 
Labor, has already rejected the gov- 
ernment proposition. As a hedge against 
further erosion of the franc, Paris has al- | 
ready lined, up $2.5 billion in new in- 
ternational credits to resist any spec- 
ulative run. 
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DENVER, COLORADO 
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“After you with TIME!” 
(How long did you have to wait?) 

TIME brand new is-TIME at its best. The 
dust kicked up by the latest news hasn't yet 
settled. The forecasts are still far ahead 
of events. 

If you've had to wait for someone to pass 
this copy along, you're probably aware that 
the value, impact and enjoyment of TIME 
are not all coming through a hundred per 
cent. Is it really necessary to keep on this 
makeshift way? 

A suggestion: it’s easy enough 
to make sure of your own copy—delivered 
regularly and promptly. Fill in the form in 
the Letters section of'this issue and send it 
to TIME. Get the news firsthand from now on. 
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CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 
Two Dead Spirits Out of Three 


The credentials are impressive. Fe- 
derico Fellini, Louis Malle and Roger 
Vadim, each directing a brace of in- 
ternational superstars in a loose ad- 
aptation of a Poe story, seem to prom- 
ise one of the better anthology films 
But the ads have something else in 
mind, “Edgar Allan Poe’s ultimate orgy 
of evil and unbearable horror!” they 
shriek, conjuring up images of a dawn- 
to-dusk scare show at the local drive- 
in. Obviously the distributors were afraid 
of something—probably the spooks that 
Spirits of the Dead promises but never 
actually delivers 

The first episode, Metzengerstein, is 
something of a family affair: Jane Fon- 
da, under the direction of her husband 
Vadim, dashes about the medieval coun- 
tryside in none too maidenly pursuit of 
her brother Peter, who looks lost with- 
out his Harley-Davidson. Peter and Jane 
play the sole descendants of two feud 
ing families, a fact that only adds zest 
to Jane’s passion. In a singular frenzy, 
she burns down Peter's stable while 
Peter is still inside trying to save his fa- 
vorite horse. The horse lives, but Peter 
perishes. Unfazed, Jane gets hung up 
on his black stallion. It’s all terribly 
kinky, with Peter in his leather pants, 
Jane in her Story of O décolletage, 
and the stallion with his quivering nos- 
trils and muscular flanks—a_porno- 
graphic My Friend Flicka 

William Wilson, the second episode, 
comes as something of a relief; almost 
anything would. Louis Malle (The Thief 
of Paris) works some interesting cin 
ematic variations on Poe's classic Dop 
pelgdnger story, but Alain Delon and 





MARINA YARU IN “SPIRITS” 
Corrupt cupid from hell. 
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Brigitte Bardot seem, to put it gently, 
out of place. The kinetic opening, with 
Delon running desperately down the 
street trying to escape from his own 
suicide, conjures up a proper air of 
terror that the rest of the vignette can- 
not sustain 

It is the third episode that keeps Spir- 
its alive. Never Bet the Devil Your 
Head is Federico Fellini's first film since 
Juliet of the Spirits, and it is a 40-min- 
ute excursion across the surreal land- 
scape of his boundless imagination 
Never centers on a washed-up Shake- 
spearean actor named Toby Dammit 
(Terence Stamp) who has come to Rome 
to star in “the first Catholic Western.” 
He is hounded by his own self-con- 
tempt and haunted by a vision of a cor- 
rupt cupid from hell, a devil in crin- 
oline (Marina Yaru), who appears 
before him bouncing a large and some- 
how ominous white ball. At the end, 
Toby terminates his pilgrimage and turns 
himself into a final sacrifice to Satan 

This is familiar Fellini territory, but 
the maestro has added a few more flam- 
boyant turns of the screw. His camera 
swoops through the Rome airport dur- 
ing Toby's arrival, catching glimpses of 
bizarre travelers bathed in demonic or- 
ange light, their bodies contorted into 
poses that are parodies of reality. In- 
deed, there is almost too much in Never 
for a short film. Fellini's sometimes prod- 
igal genius threatens to overwhelm the 
story, which he apparently agreed to 
do only on the advice of his astrologer. 
But even to such journeyman projects, 
Fellini brings the kind of stylistic pres- 
tidigitation that has made him one of 
the world’s greatest film makers. 


DIRECTORS 
Petronius, 20%; Fellini, 80% 


There’s an enormous platter of live 
black eels in an inky sauce, and that's 
only the hors d'oeuvres. As the guests 
seat themselves at the banquet, their 
hostess urinates in a silver chamber 
pot. Slaves stumble over garbage-strewn 
floors bearing trays of delicacies from 
some gastronomic apocalypse: a white 
calf wearing a brass helmet, cows’ ud- 
ders aswim in a mucid green sauce. It 
is a picnic in the best traditions of an- 
cient Rome and Federico Fellini, de- 
signed and executed for Satyricon, his 
first full-length film in four years. It 
may be the most glorious bacchanal in 
the history of the cinema. At its open- 
ing last week at the Venice Film Fes- 
tival, that promise seemed to be ful- 
filled. The normally reserved press corps 
gave the film a five-minute ovation, and 
the first-night audience was equally wide- 
eyed. Wrote one critic: “Satyricon is 
like an Atlantis that has emerged from 
the deepest roots of the soul to mark 
the return of Fellini.” 

As in Spirits of the Dead, Fellini used 
the original source only as inspirational 








FELLIN| AT WORK 
A few more flamboyant turns of the screw. 


material, The Satyricon of Petronius Ar- 
biter was a pornographic satire written 
by Nero’s whoremonger, a raucous tale 
of two worldly youths moving through 
the decaying strata of Roman society. 
Fellini lifted all of the characters but just 
a single episode from the book. The re- 
sult, announces the director with a char- 
acteristically immodest shrug, “is about 
20% Petronius and 80% Fellini.” 

The book has been on his mind for 
30 years. In 1939 he attempted to stage 
it as an anti-Fascist parody. But Fellini 
scholars who enjoy tracing autobio- 
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“SATYRICON” 
Projected into the past. 





graphical ghosts through the master’s | 
films may find that Satyricon is a dead 

end. “This is my most tiring film,” Fel- 

lini admitted after completing a hectic 

three months of editing. “It is more an- 

guishing than La Dolce Vita because 

that had reality. Satyricon is made from | 
an unknown point of view. I have in- 

vented everything myself, a universe 

out of my mind. There is nothing where 

I recognize myself. If anything, it is a 

kind of auto-destruction.” Novelist-Crit- 

ic Alberto Moravia recognized some of 

the old Fellini trademarks however: 

monstrous old people, perverse youth 

populating “an antique world in which 

decadence and death gradually drown 

and destroy the senses.” 

Relevant Antiquity. Fellini and Cin- 
ematographer Giuseppe Rotunno (who | 
also shot Toby Dammit) used tons of 
smoke, incense and cement dust to re- 
produce a sense of murky antiquity. | 
Yet there is little doubt that, in scenes 
like the death of a patrician couple 
who prefer suicide to inevitable polit- | 
ical assassination, Fellini is attempting | 
to render this vast fresco as a giant met- | 
aphor for the 1960s. “If Petronius’ work | 
is a full-blooded description of the at- | 
mosphere of those times,” Fellini ad- 
mits, “the film that I adapted from it is | 
a panorama, an allegorical satire of | 
our present-day world. It is a science-fic- | 
tion film projected into the past, not | 
the future, a journey into the unknown. 
But it is not an erotic picture.” 

Perhaps not, but it is already a sen- 
sational one. Although American au- 
diences will have to wait until winter 
to see Satyricon, the Venice showing 
was so wildly popular that festival tick- 
ets, normally 2,000 lire ($3.20), were 
being sold on the black market at 60,000 
lire (about $100) apiece. “Well,” Fellini 
explained gleefully, “I think that every 
Italian is a pagan at heart.” 
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Family + Fauna x 2 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND RELATIVES by Ger- 
ald Durrell. 248 pages. Viking. $5.95. 


Naturalist Gerald Durrell’s boyhood 
memoir, My Family and Other Animals, 
delighted nearly everyone except his fam- 
ily. The book started as a report on the be- 
ginning of young Gerald’s lifelong fas- 
cination with the animal world. The fam- 
ily, however, kept getting in the way. “It 
was only with the greatest difficulty,” Dur- 
rell confessed, “and by exercising con- 
siderable cunning, that I managed to re- 
tain a few pages here and there which I 


such episodes, customarily avoiding the 
smug coziness that tends to afflict fam- 
ily anecdotage as a genre. But the boy 
who grew into a topflight zoologist was 
always slightly more interested in the do- 
ings of four-legged animals than two, 
At picnics, he was absorbed, not an- 
noyed, by flies and ants. His endless 
hours of watching in the fields and at 
the edge of the sea were rewarded by 
such wonders as the sight of two snails 
mating. Sidling up side-to-side, each 
fired out a small white dart on a slen- 
der rope that thunked into the side of 
the other; then some internal winch slow- 
ly pulled the ropes in until the snails 
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DURRELL & HAIRY ARMADILLO 
Four legs were better. 


could devote exclusively to animals.” 
Then, when it was finished, his relatives 
ragged him for leaving out all the 
really funny family stories. Obligingly, 
Durrell set to work to make amends. 
Birds, Beasts and Relatives, the just 
published result, is neither sequel nor 
second volume. It is the very same 
book, except that all the anecdotes 
and incidents are different. Durrell’s 
five boyhood years on the Greek is- 
land of Corfu are recalled with the 
same sense of a sun-drenched idylotry 
as before. The Durrell mythology is 
broadened to include the story of 
how a foul-mouthed old sea captain pro- 
posed to Durrell’s mother. One learns 
of “Gerry's” visit to Corfu’s countess, 
a dotty and rotund old party who 
forced him to share a six-course lunch 
climaxed by a whole wild boar. There 
are inevitable references to the boat-scut- 
tling yachtsmanship of Eldest Brother 
Larry (now better known as the au- 
thor of The Alexandria Quartet). 
Durrell dutifully and deftly relates 
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were lashed tightly together for 15 min- 
utes of lovemaking. 

The young Durrell saw death too. 
The crisp horror of a tarantula killing 
a newly hatched bird is as vivid in his 
prose as it must have been to the watch- 
ing boy. “The spider drew the quiy- 
ering baby to him and sank his long, 
curved mandibles into its back. The 
baby gave two minute, almost inaudible 
squeaks as it writhed briefly in the 
hairy embrace of the spider. The poi- 
son took effect, and then the spider 
turned and marched off, the baby hang- 
ing limply from his jaws.” Happily, Dur- 
rell refrains from following this de- 
scription with a bloodless dissertation 
On the importance of nature’s balance. 
He is far too humane not to have been 
on the side of the bird. Indeed one of 
his most endearing traits is his capacity 
to react to animals as he would to peo- 
ple. Animals seem to find it endearing 
too. Like the bear who cheerfully fol- 
lowed Durrell home one afternoon. Ger- 
ry’s long-suffering mother was sure that 





he could explain the attachment. “Ex- 
plain?” his brother Larry exploded. “Ex- 
plain? How do you explain a bloody 
great bear in the drawing-room?” If 
you happen to be Durrell, you can ex- 
plain—enchantingly. 


Croutons in the Soup 


THE FRENCH: PORTRAIT OF A PEOPLE 
by Sanche de Gramont. 479 pages. Put- 
nam. $7.95. 


With all their faults, wrote French 
Poet Charles Péguy, God loves the 
French best. It would be hard to prove 
Péguy wrong. Still, one wonders wheth- 
er even the deity can understand his fa- 
vorites. Witness the recent miscalcu- 
lation of their mood by Charles de 
Gaulle, who presumed himself to be 
modern France incarnate. The challenge 
of trying to explicate such a capricious, 
restive and magnificently wrongheaded 
people is always strong. It has been stim- 
ulated lately by what the French dis- 
creetly call “the events” of May-June 
1968 as well as by the general’s abrupt 
departure. 

Most authors approach the subject 
of France inductively, offering, like a Pa- 
risian épicerie, small, spicy dabs of this 
and that so that the whole, though pi- 
quant, is rarely filling. In one sense, 
Sanche de Gramont writes in the same 
vein. Tidbits of throwaway intelligence 
pop to the surface of his book like crou- 
tons in a steaming onion soup. The 
word bourgeois first appeared (as bur- 
gensis) in a 1007 charter establishing 
the free city of Loches. As a result of 
Versailles banquets, Louis XIV’s stom- 
ach was found at his death to be twice 
normal size. The French Foreign Min- 
istry spends $4,000,000 annually in se- 
cret funds, allegedly on payoffs, Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou pays rent on 
his He Saint-Louis apartment to the 
Rothschilds, who bought it for him when 
he lacked the cash. Sometimes a col- 
orful morsel proves slippery—those fa- 
mous chestnuts that, according to the 
author, canopy Cours Mirabeau in Aix- 
en-Provence are plane trees. 

Codified Concierges. But Gramont, 
a French count by birth and a Pulitz- 
er prizewinning journalist by trade 
(via Yale and the New York Herald 
Tribune), is really offering a well-pack- 
aged literary supermarket. His hope, 
clearly, is that readers in need of pre-di- 
gested fact and opinion should search 
no farther. Furnished with a vast array 
of knowledge—much of it the result of 
his French secondary-school education 
—he includes generous helpings of sta- 
tistics, history, philosophy and lore. 

Those who want to divine why French 
public administration is a marvel of cod- 
ified precision and bureaucratic bungling 
will find 61 pages on the subject. There 
they will learn about the schools that pro- 
duce the French Establishment, quirks 
of the Code Civil, the ratio of po- 
licemen per capita (one for every 347 
people) and the 1949 decree that gov- 
erns a concierge’s weekly cleaning of a 
courtyard, “devoting one minute and a 
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half per square meter for the first forty 
meters and thirty seconds per square 
meter for the remaining surface.” 

France is much in thrall to its own ver- 
sion of the heroic past. Accordingly, 
Gramont invokes, analyzes and den- 
igrates Jules Michelet, the great French 
Romantic historian whose writings 
helped to “create” France’s epic past. 
When Gramont describes French in- 
tellectual life, he gives a useful though 
jaundiced look at Descartes, including 
his life and times, his seminal Discours 
de la Méthode and the Freudian anal- 
ysis of the philosopher's three dreams, 
which symbolized the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the universe. 

The De Gaulle era ended as the 
book was being completed. Gramont 
credits the general with transforming 
the office of President and getting the 
French into the stabilizing habit of hav- 


ARTHUR FISHER 


SANCHE DE GRAMONT 
Reflections in a jaundiced eye. 


ing a strong executive. De Gaulle’s tow- 
ering presence also enabled Frenchmen 
to forget their defeats and concentrate 
on raising their standard of living. “Gaul- 
lism” continues, Gramont says, as the 
general's sturdy invention. 

When it comes to summing up the 
people themselves, the author is quick 
to admit that “statements about the 
French tend to cancel each other out.” 
The problem is further complicated by 
Gramont’s own lack of sympathy for 
his compatriots, a perverse need to take 
a slightly surly view of nearly every as- 
pect of French life. He does rise to a 
rare lyricism on the subject of French 
cuisine: “There is the same mysterious 
gap between the musical scale and a De- 
bussy prelude as between an egg and a 
souffié.” But his assessment of French 
womanhood is more typical. After an ex- 
tended look at that exalted institution, 
Gramont, whose wife is American, sud- 
denly concludes: “Other women are 
more gracious and natural because they 
are less demanding.” Seemingly attuned 
to the recent wave of anti-French feel- 
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ing stirred by De Gaulle in the U.S., Gra- 
mont often takes the peevish tone of a 
first-generation American trying to as- 
sert his patriotism by knocking the back- 
ward “old country.” He even feels 
obliged, for instance, in a book on 
France, to defend Americans from 
French charges of naiveté, “whereas po- 
litically, the French are chronically im- 
mature.” The result is a remarkable 
literary creation—a knowledgeable book 
about France that manages to be de- 
cidedly unpleasant. 


Shear Drama 


THE PROMISE by Chaim Potok. 358 
pages. Alfred Knopf. $6.95. 


Several years ago a rather unlikely 
candidate rose like cream to the top of 
the fiction list. Rabbi Chaim Potok’s 
first novel, The Chosen, never alluded 
to sex. It was a wholesome chronicle 
about the making of a rabbi, built around 
a single unforgettable baseball game be- 
tween two Brooklyn Yeshivas. Though 
the telling was often crude, the tale it- 
self was brief and poignant. 

Much of the credit for the Cinderella 
publishing story goes to Robert Gottlieb, 
then the editorial genie in residence at 
Simon & Schuster, now the mavin at Al- 
fred Knopf. Gottlieb not only touched 
the book with his fine promotional wand 
but trimmed it with his sharp office 
shears. The original manuscript ambled 
on for some 800 pages, carrying its 
two 15-year-old adolescent heroes, Reu- 
ven and Danny, into their post-college 
maturities. Gottlieb pared and pruned 
the first section, then offered it as a com- 
plete novel. 

What Gottlieb did not do, alas, was re- 
tire the rest of the manuscript for good 
to a bottom drawer. A sizable chunk 
of it, apparently, is now being offered 
as The Promise. Whereas The Chosen's 
parochialism had built-in ventilating 
qualities, The Promise’s provincialism 
is hothouse and stultifying. Unctuous- 
ness is mistaken for urgency. The plot re- 
sembles nothing less than a product of 
Rokeach—the kosher soap. 

Breathless Climax. When we last left 
the two boys, the bespectacled Reuven 
had decided to become a rabbi and the 
earlocked Danny had opted for a ca- 
reer in psychology. In the current ep- 
isode, Reuven befriends an iconoclastic 
Jewish scholar, Abraham Gordon, and 
his 14-year-old schizophrenic son Mi- 
chael. For this, Reuven is threatened 
with the denial of his rabbinical or- 
dination by a loyalty-oath-secking Or- 
thodox professor at his seminary. At 
the same time he invokes Danny’s aid 
in the treatment of the schizophrenic. 
Danny prescribes a most unorthodox 
form of shock therapy for the boy: com- 
plete isolation. The climax of the novel 
involves the answering of the breathless 
questions: Will Reuven get his rabbinical 
degree? Will Danny be able to cure Mi- 
chael after all? 

But the real question, of course, is: 
how much more of the original manu- 


script is still threatening us from Rob- 
ert Gottlieb’s drawer? “All beginnings 
are difficult,” Potok quotes the midrash. 
Too true. For some writers, knowing 
when to stop is even more difficult. 


Crabwise Toward Death 


THE COST OF LIVING LIKE THIS by 
James Kennaway. 199 pages. Atheneum. 
$5.95. 


This is a hard little book about dy- 
ing. A man, fairly young and partly re- 
gretful, lives his death neither badly 
nor well, and for a time his dying 
makes some difference to a few people. 
His death is not tragedy or comedy but 
a process: it will happen, then it is hap- 
pening, and then, with no decent, grassy 
place marking the flow of time, it is 
merely something that happened. 

Julian is an English economist in his 
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JAMES KENNAWAY 
A cold, unblinking stare. 


middle 30s—or has been one, since eco- 
nomics can describe only the past or 
the future and his attention has been 
sharpened down to pain’s single vivid di- 
mension, the present. He shelters a crab: 
cancer. The effort of concentrating prop- 
erly on the crab’s requirements makes 
him weave and shake like a drunk. He 
is not a drunk; alcohol cannot touch 
the pain or the concentration that bal- 
ances it. When the pain becomes so de- 
manding that there is no awareness left 
to walk with, though, Julian stops at a 
bar. The barman is deft and quick. To 
a man who has no past or future to di- 
lute its importance, this skill is won- 
derful. “The economist wanted to give 
the barman forty pounds,” Kennaway 
writes. “He was carrying more than 
that. He wanted to shake the banknotes 
over the bar and let them drop amongst 
the tonics and beers like leaves. He put 
down a pound only and shoved, the 
rest back in some pocket. The pain 
had been worse than this, a lot worse.” 
Julian is on his way to see his mistress 
—and that fact is another kind of bad 
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joke. She is a simple, lost, physical girl 
still in her teens, with no past herself 
and, so far, little sign of a future. Ju- 
lian has a wife, not a bad woman or a 
good one, but disease has pared away 
his talent for complication; he can no 
longer thread through the subtle ca- 
terings and cozenings of marriage. So, 
when death comes, it seems to strike a 
just and dreary balance. 

Kennaway’s view of life itself is 
crabbed: the cost of living like this, he 
suggests, is dying like that. Within its 
own well-blinkered range, the view is 
coldly accurate, a gloomy midpoint as- 
sessment by a gifted 40-year-old Scots 
writer (one of whose notable early ac- 
complishments was Tunes of Glory). 
The gloom is deepened by the reader's 
knowledge that Kennaway died in an au- 
tomobile accident late last year, not 
long after finishing this sixth novel. 


Vaulting Ambition 


THE BIG LITTLE MAN FROM BROOKLYN 
by St. Clair McKelway. 193 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4.95. 


He was born in a little red brick two- 
story house in Brooklyn on November 
25, 1890, the eldest son of a moder- 
ately successful real estate broker. It 
was thought that he might become a dip- 
lomat, or a doctor or lawyer. But the 
boy had the ravenous ambition of a rest- 
less Renaissance man: he decided to be- 
come all three. 

Impossible dream? Perhaps. But dur- 
ing his lifetime the man known as Stan- 
ley Clifford Weyman was feted as the 
U.S. Consul General to Algiers, highly 
praised as Silent Star Pola Negri’s pri- 
vate physician and duly appointed Spe- 
cial Deputy Attorney General of New 
York. In addition—among countless oth- 
er achievements—he helped handle the 
arrangements for Rudolph Valentino's 
celebrated funeral, once addressed a 
medical convention on “psychiatric 
treatment in prison institutions” and 
managed to be received at the White 
House as an interpreter assigned to a vis- 
iting princess from Afghanistan. 

Rudy Sent Me. How did Stanley do 
it? By dint of good old-fashioned cheat- 
ing. Often an item in a newspaper served 
as his source of inspiration. He never al- 
tered his face; he merely changed his his- 
tory and his costume. Then he pro- 
ceeded to act, always seeming so trust- 
worthy, so professionally knowledgeable 
that few would have dreamed of chal- 
lenging him. 

During the preparations for the Val- 
entino funeral in 1926, Stanley blew 
into the Hotel Ambassador carrying a lit- 
tle bag. He knocked at the suite of Val- 
entino’s bereaved lover, Pola Negri, told 
the maid he was a physiciam and in- 
troduced himself to Miss Negri as a 
close friend of Valentino’s. “Rudy would 
have wanted me to take care of you, 
my dear,” Miss Negri later reported his 
saying. “You are very thoughtful,” she 
replied. 

Indeed, so well did Stanley perform 
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“If only Science had been made this exciting 
when we were in school!” 


Scientists still ponder the origin of 
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Hippocratically—dispensing a few com- 
forting words here, a couple of aspirins 
there—that Miss Negri insisted upon 
keeping him on even after his sham 
was exposed. He was, she said, the best 
doctor she had ever had. 

But Weyman was not inclined to- 
ward long-playing roles. He found that 
a succession of new impersonations 
made the most stimulating demands on 
his talent. If he had never piloted a 
plane, for example, how much sweeter 
the triumph of posing before fawning 


| New York crowds as a returning aero- 


nautical hero. He could not read a 
word in Le Figaro, but he came on con- 
vincingly as a French navy lieutenant 
named Royal St. Cyr. 

Unforgiving Foe. Stanley rarely pur- 
sued his imposture for personal gain or 
money. His was a relatively pure art. 
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WEYMAN (FAR RIGHT) AS NAVAL OFFICER 
A fortune in brass. 


But his escapades brought him face to 
face with an unforgiving foe: society. 
He spent a good deal of time in pris- 
ons and mental hospitals as a parole vi- 
olator and certified manic-depressive. 
But wardens and doctors, like every- 
one else who came in contact with 
him, were completely captivated. 

Ironically, his life ended on a muted 
but genuinely heroic note. In his late 
60s, Weyman finally abandoned—or 
conquered—his artistic impulses and 
went to work as a night manager in a 
Yonkers motel. There, on the night of 
August 27, 1960, after a year on the 
job, he was shot to death bravely try- 
ing to foil a hold-up attempt. 

Weyman’s chronicle and the handful 
of other tales included in the book are 
all what journalism schools used to call 
human interest stories. In telling about 
people, however, St. Clair McKelway 
scrupulously avoids confusing the knack 
of self-expression with the act of self-in- 
trusion. He might be called an old-fash- 
ioned journalist—if he did not so often 
manage to sound so refreshingly new. 
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Andersen makes the right 


window for every view in your home. 





Picture window beauty 

at a practical price. Andersen 

Beauty-Line™ Windows 

give you all the fuel savings 

of warm wood, open and close 
| as smooth as a summer breeze 


Top to bottom ventilation . .. just one 
important feature of Andersen Gliding Windows. 
Th le open easily, yet close so tight it’s 
! to specify welded, insulating glass 






The best of the great outdoors 
without the discomforts. Andersen 
Wood Gliding Doors* close tight 

as a bank vault, and insulating glass 
keeps out summers’ heat and winters’ 
cold, Wood is a good insulator, 

so there are seldom any condensation 
or frost problems, either, 








No painting or storm windows 

Perma-Shield® Narroline™ windows 

e surfaces, except the sash, have a surface 
d, weatherproof vinyl and a core of warm 

od. The sash has a special factory finish that | 

won't need painting for at least 10 years. | 
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Economical but versatile... 
Andersen Flexivent®* Windows can be used 
individually, stacked or in picture window 
groupings. They're great in combination 
with matching, non-operating 
Flexiview® Windows, too 














nan same eater 2" “eee ees Seas ere earem 
i [——"] FREE! Ue sd 
i “HOW TO GET GOOD WINDOWS.” 
' ~ ANDERSEN CORPORATION ; 
i BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 { 
' Send me your full-color booklet that H 
I tells me how to get good windows ' 
' I plan to build I plan to remodel a . 
Nas be ' 
Elegance, plus a 15% fuel saving. Apprrss____ LE IOTF i 
These are Andersen's beautiful, draft-free Casements* (the weathertight 
standard of the-industry), in combination with a picture window Cry Srate Zu ' 
*This style also available in Andersen Perma-Shield, ‘ ES erin ASE SREP Pe AE yd RRS J 
which practically climinates maintenance. 


Andersen Windowalls 


Only the rich can afford poor windows 














Our new 
UNTT-BEARING 
is Sond 
places on 
three 69s. 























It is a pre-set, single row tapered roller 
bearing capable of accepting thrust loads 
in either direction and radial loads in 
any combination. The Timken® UNIT- 
BEARING requires no adjustment, none 
at all. It gives you all the tapered roller 
advantages at a competitive price. 

You don’t have to worry about per- 
formance, because long life has been 


TIMKEN 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


proven in over six million miles of road 
tests. 

You can use the Timken UNIT- 
BEARING. Three major auto makers are 
already proving it. . .. and are realizing 
the economic advantages of low unit 
cost with the ultimate in reliability. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Timken bearings sold in 133 countries. Manufacturing in Australia, Brazil, Canada, England, France, South Africa and U.S.A 








When money talks it orders Old Grand-Dad. 


Che word is out. Money goes for Old Grand-Dad. And You’ll discover a taste that has made Grand-Dad the 
why not? The extra cost is more than worth it becaus« classic American whiskey. No wonder px opk talk up 


with Grand-Dad you’ll discover a smoothness that’s Old Grand-Dad. It’s the head of the Bourbon tamily 


unmatched by any other Bourbon. \nd it speaks your language. 
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Kentucky straight bourbon whiskeys. 
86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. 
Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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If you could put Tareyton’s 
charcoal filter on your cigarette, 
youd have a better cigarette. 


a =“ 


Vp But not as good 
Why as a Tareyton. 


“That's why us Tareyton smokers. 
would rather fight than switch! 





100’ or king size. 
CK Amarican Jobacce Con 
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